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Summary of the News 


The past week may almost be said to have 
been a peaceful one in that there have been 
few rumors of imminent participation in the 
war by those countries of Europe not already 
engaged. Italy holds tenaciously to her 
neutrality, and is occupied with the trouble in 
her Tripolitan possessions to which we alluded 
last week. On November 14 it was announced 
that the Council of Ministers had appropriated 
$80,000,000 for new military expenses. The 
measure authorizing this appropriation will 
shortly be submitted to the Italian Parliament 
for ratification. 





From none of the Balkan states not already 
engaged has there come evidence of any imme- 
diate intention of entering the struggle, even 
Greece, which it was confidently expected would 
embrace the opportunity of again attacking 
Turkey, having so far remained quiescent. 
The intention of Bulgaria to preserve neutral- 
ity was, according to dispatches to the London 
Morning Post, again emphasized last week by 
Premier Radoslavoff, when he received the 
leaders of the opposition in private audience 
and explained to them that Bulgaria enjoyed 
the sympathies of all the great Powers and 
did not intend to take part in the war on 
either side. P 


So far Turkey’s participation in the war 
appears to have been productive of few results 
of material importance. The wildest rumors 
arrive via Berlin and the wireless station at 
Sayville, as, for instance, the intelligence that 
the Khedive of Egypt, who is at present in 
Constantinople, and, nolens volens, is likely to 
remain there, is himself about to lead the army 
of invasion into Egypt, and that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has declared war on Russia and 
Great Britain. On the other hand, by way of 
Petrograd and London have come reports of 
dissension in the Turkish capital and of a 
revolt of the garrisons there and in Adrian- 
ople. The Sultan has issued a proclamation 
to the army and navy in which he accuses 
Great Britain, France, and Russia of having 
instigated the war upon Turkey and declares 
that “not only the fate of our own country but 
the fate of 300,000,000 Moslems depends on 
your victory.” 


Difficulties arising over the export of copper 
from the United States to European countries 
appear to have received a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Early last week the State Department 
gave out a paraphrase of the British note on 
the subject, which read: “A supply of copper 
sufficient for normal consumption in neutral 
countries will not be interfered with, provided 
that adequate guarantees are given that the 
copper will not be transshipped to enemy 
countries.” Norway and Sweden have prohib- 
ited shipment of copper through their terri- 
tories, and on Sunday an order was promul- 
gated by the Italian Government forbidding 
the transshipment of any goods on the trans- 
portation of which from Italy a veto has been 
placed since the beginning of the war. In- 
voices made out to “bearer” and failing to 





specify any fixed destination will be interpret- 
ed as applying only to Italy, and goods so in- 
voiced will not be allowed to be transshipped. 


Pope Benedict XVI's first encyclical, urg- 
ing peace among the warring peoples of Eu- 
rope, was made public on Monday. 
cz enamine cine 

News of the revolt in South Africa led by 
Gen. Christian de Wet has been somewhat 
sparse. Unofficial reports on Tuesday stated 
that De Wet himself had been wounded and 
that his followers were much dejected, lacking 
arms and ammunition. 


The twelve Federal Reserve banks of the 
country were formally opened for business on 
Monday. Elsewhere we comment upon the 
remarkable piece of legislation which is thus 
put into operation. 





The Industrial Relations Commission will 
begin an investigation of the situation in the 
matter of the Colorado coal strike at Denver 
on December 1, 

The question of race segregation in Gov- 
ernmental departments in Washington, of 
which we take note elsewhere, was brought up 
on Thursday of last week, when the President 
received a delegation representing the National 
Independence Equal Rights League. 





The reopening of the Cotton Exchange in 
New York on Monday was unmarked by any 
announcement of failures or any “panicky” 
condition. Trading was quiet, and the fluctua- 
tions in the market were of a normal charac- 
ter. The Exchange was open for the first time 
since July 31 last. 


The British Parliament was opened on No- 
vember 11 by King George. The speech from 
the Throne dealt entirely with the war, and 
indicated that the business of the session would 
be confined to such legislation as might be 
necessary “to make due financial provision 
for the effective conduct of the war.” On 
Monday, in moving for an additional vote of 
credit, Mr. Asquith stated that up to Saturday 
the war had cost between $4,500,000 and 
$5,000,000 a day over normal expenditures. 
The vote of credit, which was passed unani- 
mously, was for £225,000,000, the greatest sin- 
gle sum ever voted by the House of Commons. 
This, with the addition of the £100,000,000 vot- 
ed last August, represents a sum equal to an 
increase of more than 50 per cent. in the 
national debt. The present measure, Mr. As- 
quith stated, carried the provision for the war 
up to March 31. The measure providing for 
an additional army of 1,000,000 men was also 
adopted unanimously. 

The measures taken against “alien enemies” 
residing in England have apparently not been 
quite so sweeping and drastic as had been sup- 
posed from the vast amount of agitation that 
attended the arrest of Austrian and German 
citizens by the police. Home Secretary Mc- 
Kenna announced in the House of Commons 
on Monday that 14,500 alien enemies of great 
Britain were at present interned in concen- 
tration camps in the British Isles, exclusive 
of prisoners of war and men removed from 
merchant ships of the enemy. Mr. McKenng 


added that there were about 29,000 alien ene- 
mies still at large in the country. 


Mexico the latest 
more 


After a siormy week in 
news, as we write, bears a somewhat 
hopeful character, although in accepting this 
at its face value it is well to bear in mind that 
inspired dispatches from Washington have 
displayed in the past a tendency to hope for 
the best in the face of circumstances that 
may mildly be described as discouraging In 
conformity with the ultimatum delivered to 
Carranza by the Conference at Aguas- 
the First Chief was officially pro- 
rebel on November 12, on which 
day EFulalio Gutierrez took the oath as 
Provisional On the following day 
it was reported that Gen. Villa had ordered an 


Gen. 
calientes, 
claimed a 
Gen. 
President 


attack on Tampico and that the forces of 
Carranza and of the Convention were pre- 
paring for hostile operations all along the line 


All parties, however, appear to have thought 


better of their militant preparations, and on 
Saturday of last week it was announced that 
an agreement had been reached to suspend 
hostilities until November 20, when the Con- 
vention would meet again and either ratify 


or nullify the election of Gen. Gutierrez. Gen. 
Carranza’s ambitions now appear to have lim- 
ited themselves to the elimination of Villa, for, 
according to from Mexico City 
dated November 15, he made an offer to Gen 
forces to 


dispatches 


Gutierrez to turn over his military 
Gen. Gonzalez and leave for Havana, arriving 
there not later than November 25, if Gen. 
Villa would turn over his command to Gen 
Gutierrez and be at Havana on the same date. 
What was to happen when the two redoubt- 
able champions met at Havana is not record- 
ed, but on according to dispatches 
from Washington, of State 
felt sufficient confidence in the outcome of the 
situation to that Carranza had 
agreed to surrender control of Mexican affairs 
to Gutierrez and that had been re- 
established. 


Monday, 
Secretary bryan 
announce 


peace 


That the Administration intends to wait, and 
watch the situation from a distance, was made 
clear by the announcement of the Secretary of 
State on November 13 that the American 
troops now occupying Vera Cruz would be 
withdrawn on November 23. Mr. Bryan de- 
clared that the assurances asked for by the 
United States had been furnished both by Gen 
Carranza and by the Aguascalientes Conven- 
tion. It was stated, however, in Washington 
on Tuesday that the United States would hold 
the several million dollars in customs collect- 
ed at Vera Cruz until a stable government 
should be established in Mexico, President 
Wilson declaring that the money would be de- 
livered to neither faction in Mexico under 
present conditions. 

The deaths of the week include: Cecil Ra- 
leigh, Peter Moran, Lieut.-Col. Frederick T. 
Leigh, Brig.-Gen. William A Novem- 
zer 10; Sir Walter Gilbey, November 12; Gen 
November 13; Field-Mar- 


Jone Ss, 


Geronimo Trevino, 





shal Ear! Roberts, November 14; Henry © 
Clarke, Dr. Ewald Fliigel, November 15; Mrs 
Lloyd CC. Griscom, November 16; Brig.-Gen 
| Charles FitzClarence (in France). 
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TI \W lk ‘the tide when England’s prospects were 
1c CCK : : 
black. Indeed, a history of Lord Roberts’s 

life, together with that of Lord Wolseley, 


The prompt voting of another million men 
n men would be military account of 


England from the Indian Mutiny down. A 
when he laid 


a complete 


for the British army ought to be accepted 


in Cermany as a further pledge of English 


great soldier passed away 


determination to see the war through to the 
|down the sword forever. 


bitter end. That it will be difficult to recruit | 


this new army speedily, and that trained of-| 
7% vo 8 trained of-| statement made by Mr. Jarvis E. 


a member of the American Commis- 


The 
ficers are wholly wanting, will be the German | Bell 


reply. ; G { , rse ‘ y 
eply. But Germany herself ts having to) sion for Relief in Belgium, who has just 


draw upon little-trained levies, anc » mor- 
es, and the mor-/ returned from that country, that the Ger- 

tality among her regular officers is enor-| 
| " ner-/man authorities are doing their utmost to 

mous rhus far, as even the Germans must 


jassist the Commission in its work, will be 


admit, the response to the call of the GoV-| likely 


to quiet any apprehensions aroused 


ernment has been remarkable, considering 


by the recent report that the German mili- 
that Great Brit: S t itary nati ; 

in rea ritain is not a military nation. | tary Governor had given notice that relief 
'supplies would be stopped unless the popu- 


has 1,400,000 men under arms, exclusive of | 
» CXCIUBIVE f | lation returned to What basis, if 
Territorials and Indian troops, of whom, by | 
ps, of m, °Y/any, there was for that report, we cannot 
just 


reached | 
authorized million of 


According to the latest statements, she now 


work. 


the way, 23,000 have 


The 


mre say; but presumably some kind of order or 


peer had been had for its 
men, if raised, ll thus give Kitchener 2.4 : : 

nen, if raised, will thus give Kitchener 2,400,-| ():oct the resumption of labor by as many 
As re- 


France newly 
‘ issued which 


000 troops, plus the 600,000 Territorials who 


as possible of the idle population. 


are doing useful service egy i alti 
ire doing useful service in Egypt, at Malta, ported, the order required an impossibility 


and elsewhere, 8 » at > sat- 
elsewhere, and some at the front. Lat on the part of the Belgians, and argued on 


terly, recruiting in England seems ave 
gland seems to have/ine part of the Germans a kind of cruelty 


been going on steadily, not so rapidly as the 


which there was no reason to ascribe to 


War Office has wished, but still rapidly as 
Indeed, 


seems to be no further need for the recruit- 


them. One trouble, in all such cases, is 


there! that there are always to be found persons 


viewed from this distance. 


who are “more royalist than the king”— 


ing speeches made at the beg y ’ , 
i ; ide at the beginning by the| no rush to the defence of acts that may 


British Cabinet members. 
oinet members never have been committed, but which, if 


committed, are utterly indefensible and 


Lord A sample of this sort of thing 


Roberts's sudden death, while visit- atrocious. 


ing the firing line in France, is, in view/ig furnished by a letter that appeared in 


the New York Sun, in which an American 
who has “worked in Belgium quite a good 





of his great age, not a severe military loss 
to England. The sixth high British general 
to die from causes not incident to the war 


outbreak, his 


| deal” gave the Germans carte blanche for 


value in this nattonal/ anything they might have done in this mat- 
'3/ter, on the ground that he “knows that if 
evidenced by his mission in France, which | q Belgian workman can live without work- 
with Sir John French 


hearten the Indlan troops he had so 


since it 


emergency was chiefly sentimental, as 


was both to consult ing he will not work.” 


and to 


often led He, like Lord Wolseley, his old The “Christmas ship,” which sailed from 
conirade, was the typical Victorian soldier. | New York on Saturday, laden with millions 
Admirably celebrated in verse by Kipling,| of gifts for children in the European war 


Lord Roberts was more popular than any of| zone, will benefit others than the little peo- 


his distinguished brothers in arms, because| ple for whose happiness it is especially in- 
of hil 


ter how 


readiness to expose himself, no mat | tended. It will do this, not simply because 


; 
often wounded, and his interest in| it carries such substantial presents as cloth- 





the enlisted men, with whom his popularity] ing, in addition to the toys that any real 
was never equalled Hie was in many re-| child would value far above merely useful 
aspects the ideal leader in warfare of the! things, but because no cheer reaches so wide 
South African, or Indian, type, skilful, de )a circumference as the cheer that is given 
termined, with an obstinate refusal to be-|to children. To do something to bring a 
lieve that anything else than complete suc mile to the faces of the boys and girls in 
cess could crown his arms In the Boer)! the region where their elders are submerged 
War his experience and sound strategy,| under the horrors of war is to lift the war 


coupled with Kitchener's bulldog determina-| cloud for a moment from the minds of every- 


tion and aggressiveness, enabled 


him to turn! body. If there are any persons who feel like 
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asking why this money should not have been 
more “prudently” spent, the answer will be 
given in the brightened countenances and 
the lighter voices of the millions who stand 
in need of nothing so much as the conscious- 
ness that good will among men has not whol- 
ly disappeared from the earth. 





One reason why Bulgaria betrays an un- 
willingness to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for Russia or Germany, or even to approach 
the fire in her own interest, is put in con- 
crete form by M. Tsankoff, professor of po- 
litical economy at the University of Sofia. 
According to his calculations in the Minerva 
of Rome, the recent Balkan struggles have 
cost Bulgaria: 


WP QUOD ci ceeccccccccasccccess $70,000,000 
Requisitions ...cwcccccccccccvcece 30,000,000 
Benes GaeBeks oc cccccccmesscvevess 10,000,000 
Materials of war and of transpor- 

TERT. cn ecccsdwcesenecesesoasens 30,000,000 
Various debts, as to the railways 36,000,000 
Pe GFIIED ccc accccmwntceses 80,000,000 

EE nedenecaiwasbesenvedessnaua $256,000,000 


To this must, of course, be added the im- 
mense damage wrought in the economic 
structure of the nation, which lost -a large 
part of its laboring population—58,000 men 
between twenty and forty-five years of age, 
or 6.7 per cent. of the male workers. Eighty 
per cent. of these were heads of families; 
while in addition there are about 11,000 
cripples incapable of labor, who, with their 
families, must be supported by the state. 
Professor Tsankoff believes that a loan of 
$100,000,000 is immediately required to put 
the nation on its feet. Such figures, by all 
accounts conservative enough, show the im- 
mense burden to be shouldered by four and 
a half million people, and are in some de- 
gree an index of what warring Western Eu- 
rope inay look forward to. 


The statistics of exports and imports for 
October are not yet complete, but they have 
been estimated at $200,000,000 and $140,000,- 
000 respectively, thus showing an export bal- 
ance of $60,000,000; while in September ex- 
ports exceeded imports by only $16,000,000, 
and in August there was a $20,000,000 ex- 
cess of imports. In this aspect, the Octo- 
ber showing points, of course, towards a 
more advantageous position as regards in- 
ternational obligations. As for the quan- 
tity of the exports, taken in itself, an in- 
crease in that is of significance as relating 
to the demand for American products. It 
cannot be said that, thus far, this increase 
has been very marked. Our August exports 
for this year, as compared with the average 
for the month in the four preceding years, 
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fell short by about $48,000,000; in Septem- 
ber and October (accepting the above-statea 
figure for the latter month) this shortage 
fell to $39,000,000 and $35,000,000 respective- 
ly. But it is quite certain that in particular 
directions the war has stimulated, and will 
for some time stimulate more and more, for- 
eign demand for our products; and, how- 
ever great may be the injury that we shall 
suffer, first and last, through the world-wide 
destruction wrought by the conflict, there 
are some important American interests that 
and their 
prosperity will do much to improve business 


will gain immediate advantage; 


conditions all round. 


Bad manners are bound to hurt even a 
good cause, and the last place where disre- 
spect is to be tolerated is the White House. 
If William Monroe Trotter was, as appears, 
insolent to Mr. Wilson last week, he has 
impaired his advocacy of the rights of the 
colored people and hurt them all as well. 
But Mr. Wilson, we feel, should make allow- 
ances, not perhaps for the hasty temper of 
a man whose passionate desire for justice for 
his race often leads him astray, but because 
of the genuine wrongs of which Mr. Trotter 
complains. It is a sad blot upon the Wilson 
Administration that it has tolerated, nay, 
drawn the color line, without real cause, 
save, as Mr. Trotter truthfully put it, the 
racial antipathies of Messrs. Burleson, John 
Skelton Williams, and McAdoo. For an Ad- 
ministration which talks about a New Free- 
dom and boasts of having bestowed a new 
liberty upon business men, not only to be 
blind to the wrongs of full ten millions of 
American citizens, but to add to them is 
truly discouraging. Mr. Wilson can feel 
keenly for the governmental wrongs of the 
“submerged 85 per cent.” of the people of 
Mexico, of whom so many are Indians and 
of a mixed parentage, but he has yet to say 
a really sympathetic word about the wrongs 
of the millions in the South who are with- 
out voice in: their own government. 


The difficulty lies, of course, in putting 
yourself in the other fellow’s place, in hav- 
ing some appreciation of what it means to 
be the victim of prejudice and injustice, to 
be wronged without the power to remedy 
That Mr. Wilson is unable to 
visualize this is, we repeat, the more dis- 


the wrong. 


appointing because there are so many injur- 
ed persons with whom he does sympathize 

His unusual vision and 
him, however, when it 


so understandingly. 
imagination leave 
comes to permitting his subordinates to in- 
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fiict indignities upon American citizens in 
the immediate vicinity of the White House. 
if he could only have been one of the sub- 
merged 10 per cent. of our people in Wash- 
ington for forty-eight hours he could never 
have palliated the wrong done, as he is re- 
ported to have done, by saying that segrega- 
tion was enforced for the comfort and best 
interests of both races, in order to overcome 
friction. He would know then that it makes 
neither for the comfort nor for the best in- 
terests of the races, but invariably leads to 
added friction and creates deep and lasting 
unhappiness among the segregated. This 
problem has vexed him and caused him heart- 
ache more than once in his Administration, 
and it will not cease to plague him until he 
lays down the law that sets up equality of 
treatment of all employees in the Govern. | 
ment service. 
The Administration’s purpose to withdraw | 
the troops of the United States from Vera 


Cruz is now officially announced by Secre- | 
Assuming that that purpose | 
will be carried out, the act will mark the | 


close of a chapter in the story of President | 


tary Bryan. 


r ’ P : . | 
Wilson’s dealings with a situation which | 
presented, from the beginning, scant pros- 
pect of satisfactory handling, in whatsoever | 


| 


way it might be treated. That the actual | 


treatment of it has not thus far led to an| 
outcome which can be viewed with any ap-| 
But | 


there is abundant reason to believe that, | 
| 
| 
been hoped for, the President has in point | 


proach to complacency is true enough. 
however much more may at one time have 
of fact come as near as possible to making 


the best of a bad job. 
that the final victor in the Mexican strug: | 


Those who insist} 


gle—whoever he may prove to be—will owe | 
his ascendency to force, and will therefore 


be no more entitled to recognition than was 


Huerta, overlook a cardinal difference be- 
tween the two cases. Huerta’s power was | 
attained through the sudden overthrow, by | 
violence in which assassination played a} 
leading part, of a government which had | 
been in full possession of the country and| 
in the enjoyment of international recogni-| 
tion; the case of a country in the throes of | 


| 
revolution and civil war, out of which order | 


must emerge as best it can, is wholly dif- 


ferent. Mr. Wilson appears determined to 
adhere to the policy of permitting the Mex- 
icans to fight their own way out of their own 
if they cannot them by 
peaceful means; and in this determination 


we feel sure that he has the solid backing | 


troubles, settle 





of public sentiment in this country. 


| joining the 


The highly original views of Charles J 


Bonaparte have at last furnished the Pro 


gressives a statement of their true lament 
“If only 


popular!" 


Wilson had not been 89 un- 


That the Democratic strength 


should decline while adding no whit to 


that of the new party is a problem that 
admits of but one solution “The voters 


President, so 


were really eager to rap t 


eager that they were willing to vote for 
Boles Penrose, and ‘Uncle Joe’ Cannor id 
the nominees of Boss Barnes, in the belief 
that only thus could the ‘rap’ be practi 
cally inflicted.” On this basis, the one 
hope of the Progressives for 1916 must 


be that our disgraceful Administration im 
proves a bit. If it continues its course, the 
maddened voters will take vengeance upon 
it by deserting the Progressive standard to 
why it is that they 


the last man. Just 


turn to Republicanism and not Progressiv- 
ism, and why they felt that their rebuke 
“practically inflicted’ by 


that 


could be more 


party polled eight elec- 
toral votes in 1912 rather than that which 
polled eighty-eight, Mr. Bonaparte does not 
hint, 


Progressive, is 


as given in 
that Col. 


fully explain. His one 
the Maryland 
Roosevelt was not on the ticket. There is 
every reason to suppose that his strength 
is undiminished; “it is plain, however, that 
this strength is largely personal to him, 
and cannot be transferred, in anything like 
This 


who 


its entirety, to any other candidate.” 
is not in complete accord with those 
are protesting that the Progressive is not 


a “one-man” party. 


President Wilson and Secretary Garrison 
continue to carry out their excellent policy 
of promoting army officers of merit. On Sat- 
urday there were announced the selections 
of Brig.-Gens. Frederick Funston, Hugh L 
Scott, and Tasker H. Bliss for the one exist- 
ing and the two coming vacancies among the 
major-generals; of Gen. Scott, as Chief of 
Staff, in succession to Gen. Wotherspoon, re- 
tired, and of Cols. Henry A. Greene, William 
A. Mann, of the infantry, and Col. Frederick 


S. Strong, of the Coast Artillery, to be briga- 


tal 


dier-generals. These are all worthy officers 
whose fitness can hardly be questioned. Gen. 


Funston has not, of course, the standing of a 
regularly trained officer, but his service at 
Vera Cruz, with the fact that he has served 
thirteen years acceptably as brigadier-gen- 
eral, and has for years been the senior in 
rank in that grade, makes his advancement 
altogether justifiable. The army will, we 
believe, agree with us in asserting that it 


has had under no other President so square 
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a deal in the matter of the distribution of| were determined to have prosperity right 
high honors. Mr. Wilson’s custom has been| away. To be sure, the Republican party is 
to promote those colonels who are recom-|to come back to power through the demon- 
mended by a majority of the existing gener-; stration that prosperity is impossible under 
als, and it would be hard to devise a fairer | a Democratic tariff; but that tariff, having 


method. For one thing, it wholly eliminates | now been repudiated at the polls, is as if it 
political pressure. If Gen. Scott’s rise to the did not exist, and so there is no reason why 
position of Chief of Staff has been rapid, it | there should not be prosperity under it. Af- 
is merited, for he has served long with troops ‘ter thus gracefully vaulting over an initia) 
and in the field, and has in addition acquired difficulty, the Republican logicians have to 
certain lore, about our Indians, for instance,| face another. There must be bad times and 
which is unequalled by any other officer, Best | resulting discontent in 1916, or else the Re- 
of all is the fact that President Wilson ab-| publicans will not carry the Presidential 
solutely refuses to countenance the promo- | election. But Republican victory in 1914 is 
tion of any officers ag generals who have not! already banishing dissatisfaction. So what 
will the party have to go upon? Ah, here 
comes in the nice distinction between real 
and apparent prosperity. If it occurs under 
a Republican tariff, we know that it is not 


only a case of direct cause and effect, but 


served acceptably as colonels. 


The American 


Federation of Labor's travelling commission 


unfavorable report of the 


on municipal ownership in Europe coincides 
with the expression by the first Conference of | that the prosperity is the solid article. But 





American Mayors of a general spirit of cau-| if there are seemingly good times when a 
tion in regard to the public management of | Democratic tariff ought in sound logic to be 


" . ri . | 
utilities. The findings of the commission, | "ining all business, protectionists have only 


that service, fares, and wages are alike un-| to turn back to Horace Greeley to learn that 


satisfactory on European municipal lines, the thing to do is to call it “a factitious but 


may be somewhat discounted on the ground | Seductive semblance of prosperity.” 





of prepossessions. But more significance at- 


The in Japan over the 


reélection of Gov. Johnson and the return 


taches to certain utterances at the Mayors’ | reported alarm 


Conference, as being based on a feeling that | 


of a Progressive Legislature, on account of 


many cities are not ready for such municipal 


the anti-Japanese sentiment supposed to be 
behind them, can best be quieted by leading 


Iiven Mayor Harrison, the 


leading advocate of municipal ownership, | 

declared that a rigid civil service was a first |7*P@nese residents of California, who seem 
| 

own- | not to have any such fear. Thus, the Vice- 

|Consul-General at San Francisco states his 


responsibilities. 


requisite, and that “without it public 


ership would be a public disaster.” There | 

were also men quick to point out the dan- | belief that there is nothing in the present 
gor ef the armument thet with municipal | !¢sislative situation in California to cause 
operation “self-interest will induce each eiti-| the supposition that any attempt is to be 


zen to take a more active part in local goy- | made at the coming session of the Legisla- 
This consensus of opinion that|*¥re to increase the stringency of the alien 
municipal ownership is still on trial is but|/@W8- This is in accord with the natural 
another manifestation of the spirit of fair-|PTbabilities. California has only recently 
‘gone through a threshing out of the ques- 
tion, in which the attention of the whole 
country was directed towards Sacramento, 
jand the President exerted himself on behalf 
now enized that the problem is one of | Of Just dealing. She can hardly be longing 
fair regulation and the establishment of|for another crisis of the kind. Perhaps, as 

is suggested at Washington, the comment in 

the Japanese newspapers is rather due to a 
busl-|jingo spirit than to any new facts in the 
situation. The election of labor candidates 
less sensible or plausible, but there has to|/to the California Legislature, pledged to 
be, of course, a political explanation. One | oppose the allen ownership of land, is taken 
is gravely advanced by several Republican | by the editor of a Japanese newspaper in 
newspapers. Republican the|San Francisco to mean nothing more than 
election are what has made the change for | opposition to relaxing the existing laws on 
the better. As soon as the people perceived |the subject. In a narrow sense, now is the 
that the Republican party was certain to| psychological moment for the breaking out 


ernment.” 


ne which the conference between mayors 
ind utility-men expressed. The hostility to- 
wards privately owned utilities, which would 
once have rushed to extremes, is gone: it Is 
rece 


utilities investments on a stable basis. 


Various explanations of improving 


ness conditions have been offered, more or 
| 


successes in 








come into power two years from now, they/of international animosities; in reality, no 
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time could more strongly urge the supreme 
duty of civilized nations to be considerate 


of one another. 





The recurrent plaint of the far West 
against Federal conservation was expressed 
by Gov. Spry of Utah at the Governors’ Con- 
ference with less than usual plausibility. Its 
ground is slightly shifted. Earlier, the con- 
tention was that the exaggerated caution of 
the Government retarded the proper and. 
speedy development of Western resources; 
now it is that the sheer bulk of the Govern- 
ment reservations is a present grave im- 
pairment of the tax revenue of the State. 
“Utah,” Gov. Spry states, “with an area of 
54,000,000 acres, has but from ten to twelve 
millions in vested ownership, . . . and 
much of that is grazing land that yields 
but slight income. If our sources for rev- 
enue for local self-government were ad- 
equate to the increasing demands, or if our 
revenue were in excess of our needs, I grant 
that this national curtailment would not 
be so serious.” And he follows this with 
a comparison with the older States, whose 
individual owners of land pay heavy taxes, 
while the Western Government reservations 
are unproductive. But as a matter of fact, 
the older States have virtually no sources 
of income which are denied the West by 
Washington. Western Government land 
may be made into private property through 
the various homestead and mineral land 
acts, and is being so made as fast as is 
salutary for the region. The permanent 
reservations from private ownership are 
the national forests and the water-power 
sites. Congress has enacted a “conservation 
programme” providing for the healthful de- 
velopment of the public domain in a man- 
ner approved by all students of the ques- 
tion; while the dangers of hasty exploita- 
tion and private monopoly are now gen- 


erally recognized. 


The review by the National Child Labor 
Committee of the ten years of its existence is 
a record of important progress. When the 
Committee was organized in 1904, thirteen 
States had a straight fourteen-year age lim- 
it, while in 1914 there are thirty-six such 
States. Factory inspection was likewise pro- 
vided for in but thirteen States in 1904, and 
in thirty-four in 1914. In 1913 alone thirty- 
one States out of forty-two holding legisla- 
tive sessions enacted laws on the subject. 
That the present generation will see child 
labor abolished by all the States is a con- 
servative prediction, for its last strongholds 
in the South are fast giving way. 























English terminology, in matters affecting 
the law of nations, is at a certain disadvan- 
tage as compared with French or German. 
Our usage is to put forward the idea of 
“law.” The others emphasize the conception 
of “right.” Mr. Gladstone, it is true, used 
to speak of “the public right” of Europe, but 
the usual phraseology of English writers 
and publicists has the effect of giving prom- 
inence to the legal more than to the moral 
aspects of international law. There is a 
different kind of implication in the French 
“droit” and the German “Recht”; and it is 
an implication which the events of the Eu- 
ropean war have made to seem especially 
pertinent. 

By chance, a recent German and a contem- 
porary French discussion of the subject 
reach us at the same moment. Voices have 
been heard in Germany declaring that the 
old notions of international law have per- 
ished. As the Frankfurter Zeitung quotes 
them, they cry out Es gab ja kein Vélker- 
recht! But the Frankfort newspaper, true 
in this to its Liberal ideals, stoutly contests 
any such position. The law of nations may 
have been infringed by both sides in the 
war, it says, and may truly be affirmed to 
be passing through a crisis, but to deny its 
existence is “stark Nihilism.” The Frank- 
furter Zeitung points out certain prescrip- 
tions of international law which have now 
passed into the consciousness of all civilized 
peoples, and which are to-day instinctively 
held to be inviolable even in the stress of 
national emergency or the shock of battle. 
And against the rash militarists and others 
in Germany who are declaiming about the 
need of recasting our entire conception of 
the law of nations, and to exalt national pol- 
icy above international law, the Frankfurter 
strongly protests that “the idea of Vélker- 
recht is indestructible.” 

At the annual public meeting of the five 
Academies in Paris on October 26, a paper 
was read by M. Louis Renault, of the In- 
stitute, on “War and the Law of Nations.” 
It was a very calm presentation. The lec- 
turer made no heated references to the Ger- 
mans. His aim was, rather, in a quiet and 
lucid way to recall to mind what had all 
along been the great animating purpose of 
those who had striven to improve and to 
codify the Droit des Gens. What they had 
mainly sought to do was to remove some of 
the ancient barbarities of war, and to re- 
strict its scope and its area. Thus we have 
the rule that unfortified towns shall not be 
bombarded, that explosive bullets shall not 
be used, and so on. All the disputes still go- 
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ing on about the use of Dum-Dum bullets 
by the troops of one army or another show 
how real a thing the international law on 
that subject has become. But M. Renault 
was strongest and most impressive when he 
summed up the long efforts to protect neu- 
tral rights, and to set apart neutralized 
states as exempt from military operations. 
The motive was primarily humane. It was 
political only in the sense that the immuniz- 
ing of certain areas, as outside the lawful 
theatre of war, might diminish the tempta- 
tion of other countries to begin hostilities. 
M. Renault’s allusions to the violation of 
Belgian neutrality are made without vio 
lence. He restates the treaty rights, and re- 
calls the guarantees affirmed by the Hague 
Congress. One interesting passage he cites 
from the proceedings at The Hague, before 
the committee on the regulations affecting 
small states. An address was made by the 
eminent Belgian statesman, M. Beernaert, 
who said: “As regards Belgium, you know 
that her case is peculiar. Her neutrality is 
guaranteed by the great Powers, notably by 
our strong neighbors. Thus we cannot be 
M. Renault’s sole but sufficient 
comment is: “Our distinguished colleague 
still believed in the validity of treaties.” 
Their validity is certain to be restored. 
International right will be reasserted. No 
settlement of the war is thinkable which 
does not include a reaffirmation and a fresh 
and effective guaranteeing of the “droit” 
and the “Recht” which must control na- 
tions in the manner in which individuals 
are controlled by the laws. We are at pres- 
ent, no doubt, passing through a period of 
something like madness in all this affair. 
International law-breakers answer back to 
Col. Roose- 


invaded.” 


each other in various countries. 
velt rails at treaties in the tone and almost 
in the language of a defiant German mill- 
tarist. Take the letter which Gen. von Dis- 
furth wrote to the Berlin Tag, as quoted by 
the Journal des Débats. “It is beneath our 
dignity,” declared the doughty General, “to 
defend our troops against charges made eith- 
We owe an explana- 
We need pay no at- 


er at home or abroad. 
tion to no one. 

tention to the opinion of neutral countries. 
Whatever our soldiers do to injure the ene- 
my, to win victory, is justified in advance. 
And if all the monuments, all the master- 
pieces of architecture, that stand between 
our guns and those of the enemy go to the 
devil, that does not matter to us in the 
least.” We will not pursue the quotation. 
Such outcries may be heard now amid the 
clash of arms, but they will surely be stilled 
when the conflict is over, and when the na- 
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tions find that all that they have done in war 
will be 
phrase, before international tribunals. We 
may be confident that they will in the future 


“assessed,” in 


make an ever clearer response to the de 


mands of the international conscience. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 
The 


merce-destroyer is universally hailed as re 


Emden’s brilliant career as a com- 
calling the romance of sea-rover days, when 
men put to sea in ships and preyed for a 
be 


year or two on whomsoever they met 


fore returning to port. But dashing as the 
Emden’s exploits were, they should not blind 
us to the fact that destruction of private 
property at sea is an anachronism. She ac- 
counted for some twenty-five ships, whose 
value is roughly estimated at $10,000,000, 
or about what the war costs England every 
two or three days. All told, the German 
cruisers cannot have destroyed more than 
sixty ships. That they have disarranged 
British commerce is true; they have in some 
cases, as, for instance, along the coast of 
Chill, 
stay in port, and have temporarily sent up 


Yet when all is sald 


compelled English merchantmen to 
the insurance rates. 
and done, the cruisers have not in the slight- 
est deyree affected the final outcome of the 
war. They have merely injured private in 
dividuals—often the inhabitants of neutral 
states; as when the Karlsruhe sank the Van 
Dyck, the finest steamer in the trade be- 
tween New York and South America, with 
invaluable exhibits for the San 
Exposition in her hold, which can never be 
In view of all the waste and de 


Francisco 


replaced. 
struction of the war, and the enormous loss 
es sustained by the British by the mere fact 
of its existence, the destruction of merchant 


vessels seems merely an added cruelty. 


Unquestionably, the Germans will contend 
that the injury they have done to the British 
pocket-nerve has been worth while, as well 
as the enhancement of their own naval pres- 
On their side they are suffering fright- 
ful losses, it is true. Their flag is no longer 
on the seas. But this is far less due to the 
imperilling of their private property at sea 
than to the blockading of their harbors and 
the control of the North Sea. The supposed 
object of their great fleet was the protection 
of their commerce and their outlying ports. 
They have accomplished nothing in this re 
True, they have several navies mass- 
England 


tige. 


spect. 
ed against them; but even with 
alone, or with Russia and France to contend 
with, it is doubtful if they could have done 


much if anything for their overseas com- 


President Wilson's, 


ep 


~ 
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mere Yet the Germans are earnestly con- 


tending that, so far at least, the injury in-| 


flicted on their merchant fleet is far from 
deadly to the nation. They have lost, possi 
bly, 200 ships. The rest are safe in their| 


own or in neutral harbors, and will be ready 


to compete for the world’s trade again the| 


moment peace is declared, when the ques 


tion will once more be whether, by superior | 

' 
efficiency or economies of management, they | 
can meet and overcome British competition. | 


Neutral ships can enter German ports if} 


provid- | 


not officially blockaded | 


| 


they carry non-contraband of war, 


ing those ports are 


by English cruisers. 


Now, it Ger- | 


| 


many has been one of the nations which per-| 


must not be forgotten that 


Sistently upheld the American contention, | 


United States for the past sev-| 


sea 


urged by the 


enty that private property at 


hould be 


years, 





treated on the same basis as pri- 


vate property on land. We do not see why} 


her experience in this war should alter her} 
| 


historic position Even in England, there | 
been many notable men to favor the} 


change; the sentiment in its favor was stead- | 


iy 0 nz up to the outbreak of the war.| 


One of these Englishmen was the lawyer, Mr. 
ht. T. Reid, who based his opposition to the 
English position on the ground that a 
change in existing conditions would chiefly 


benefit England. He foresaw, however, a 


and indecisive naval campaign 


English 


and pay enormously high rates 


protrac ted 


compelling merchants to use neu- 


tral vessel 


for their use. The actual event has not quite 
borne him out, it must frankly be admitted; | 
but the principle remains sound. For in- 
stance, it Is still true, as he contended, that 
if private property at sea were inviolable, | 
“half or more than half” of the inducement | 


to European nations to maintain costly na-| 


vies of their would disappear. “Cool- 


ly weighed,” Mr 


own 
Reid wrote, “the interests 


of Great Britain will gain much from a 


change long and eagerly desired by the great 


majority of other Powers.” 


It is interesting to note that both Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey favored the 
ratification of the Declaration of London 


ago in the face of considerable 


this 


three years 


popular outery that meant a blow at 


England's safety in war-time. That Declara 
highly to the 
brought the 


but did not, 


important addendum 
1856, 


tion, a 
Declaration of Paris of 
law of sea-warfare up to date, 
of course, fully accept the American conten- 
tion as to the proper status of private prop- | 
London Conference did was, 


list of 


erty What the 


fir to make out a articles which 


con 


should in no event ever be classified as 


ia brief 


| Kultur 


| speculation. 


ray Y ° 
Lhe Nation 
traband, these being chiefly raw materials, 
such as cotton, wool, flax, rubber, hides, etc. 
fo these were added a number of manufac- 


|tured articles, and then came the list of) 


conditional contraband articles, that is, ar- 





ticles whose status depends upon their ac: | 
tual destination and use. It is owing to this} 
list that the English have been declaring as) 
contraband copper, petroleum, etc., whieh | 
they had reason to believe were finding, or'| 
would eventually find, their way into the | 
hands of the Germans for military use. Un- 
doubtedly, the militarist 
party which opposed the confirmation of the 
Declaration of London will find some things 


extreme British 


present war situation with which 
to bolster up The fact 
remains that steady progress has been made 
towards the position of the United States 
for the last century and a half, and that 
eventually it will become the law of nations, 
if maritime war is still to continue. From 
our point of view the careers of the Emden 
and Karlsruhe and Kénigsberg show the 
futility of efforts to destroy private property 


in the 
their contentions. 


at sea. Certainly, they prove how little ef- 
fect on the final outcome of a titanic strug: | 


gle such raiding can have. 


WHAT “KULTUR” REALLY MEANS. 


An old story tells of an American naval 
officer who stumbled upon an uncharted isl- 
Pacific. 
of the customs and man- 


*“Man- 


and in the South Ordered to send|} 


account 





ners of the inhabitants, he replied: 


ners customs beastly.” Now, these} 
people were deficient in Kultur. They were 
what the Germans call a Naturvolk, instead | 
of a Kulturvolk, living in a state of nature 
instead of starting up the rungs of the lad- 
der which we call social evolution. By this 
the public is pretty well) 

that the people 
of Kultur they do not mean what 
but what 


a subject of 


none, 


time American 


aware when German 
speak 
“culture”; 
is still 


An approach to an exact defi- 


we describe by 


really means 


nition was attempted the other day by Mr. 


F. J. Mather, jr., in a letter to the New 
York Times. Kultur, according to him, 
“means the organized efficiency of a na- 


broadest sense—its successful 
achievements in civil and military admin- 
istration, industry, commerce, finance, and, 


in scholarship, 


tion In the 


in a quite secondary way, 


letters, and art.” 
This definition is but partially adequate, 


though it does get away from the abstract 





notion of “culture” and seeks the concrete 


things which enter into the conception of! 
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Kultur. But Mr. Mather is still concerned 
with such generalizations as efficiency, ad- 
ministration, commerce, finance. Nor is he 
able to rid himself of the ideas of adminis- 
tration, discipline, ‘“‘regimentation,” drili, 
which he puts to the forefront in the scheme 
of German Kultur. But the ordinary Ger- 
man citizen, and, for that matter, the ex- 
traordinary German professor, when he 


speaks of Kultur, refers to a complex of 


homely things, which we can approximate © 


in our own phrase, “the 
standard of living.” Take, for instance, the 
following definition of Kulturgeschichte: 
that form of history which is concerned 
with “the social life of a people, racial char- 
acteristics, habits, food, shelter, hygiene, 
clothes, furniture, domestic utensils, morals 
conceptions, religious 
creeds, superstitions.” Note the order of 
topics: material conditions first, political 
and spiritual conditions second. In Kultur 
the idea of the state is on the whole of 
less importance than the idea of soap. 

We really have a number of very satis- 
factory translations for Kultur. “Civiliza- 
tion” is good; so is “progress.” So is the 
We are concern- 


with fair truth 


and customs, legal 


phrase “social evolution.” 
ed less with Kultur in the abstract than 
with individual Kulturs. The 
not assert that they have Kultur and the 
They simply main- 


Germans do 


Russians have none. 


ltain that their Kultur is higher than the 


Russian, that the progress they have made 
to a fuller, cleaner life, to a completer mas- 
tery of tools and the forces of nature, to 
a solution of social and spiritual problems, 
is much more rapid than that of the Slav. 

For a study of the idea of Kultur, the 
social conditions in the region where Ger- 
man and Slav dwell side by side are in- 
structive. In East Prussia or Russian Po- 
land, in any Hapsburg land where the Ger- 
man lives side by side with the Slav, the 
most prominent men in the professions, the 
most skilful artisans, the best gardeners and 
farmers, are German. The cleanest homes 
are the German; the best schools are the 
German schools. German efficiency in the 
development of the arts of orderly life is 
recognized by the very Slavs who deny the 
superiority of the Teuton race as a whole. 
In the Russian writers, in Tolstoy, in Dos- 
tolevsky, there is constant satire against the 
methodical, disciplined, effective German; 
qualities which the Slav acknowledges, 
while denying their ultimate value in the 
scheme of life. 

It is in this sense that the Germans speak 
of their superior Kultur as against the Slav. 
They do not imply that the Teutonic race 
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has produced greater novelists than Tol- 
stoy or Turgenieff, but that it has, as a 
whole, attained the higher level of civilized, 
orderly An 
is contained in the dispatch from across the 
Pacific 
by 
Tsing-tau as having served for a model to 
This talent for reducing na- 


existence. example of Kultur 


which mentions the forests planted 


the Germans on the bare hills around 


the Chinese. 
ture to the uses of man by the applica- 

ced 
tion of labor and thought and discipline is| 


Kultur. The development of discipline, 
both self-control and state control, to a 
higher pitch than elsewhere, has been ac- 


cepted as synonymous with German Kultur, 
whereas it is only one of the elements in it. | 
It may be that the German race has carried | 
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West, his portrayal of the Englishman in 
India, is only an exaggeration of the Ger- 
man attitude towards the Slav. Mr. Kip 


ling will not deny to the Hindu his ancient 
civilization, rich philosophy, literature, and 
art; but, in the last resort, the Englishman 
bathes and fights and subdues nature to the 
uses of the 
tend to be “beastly” 


form this is the Teuton’s views of his own 


man, whereas native’s customs 


and lazy. In a milder 


Kultur as against that of the Slav. 


THE NEW BANKING ERA, 


Americans have a not altogether happy) 


way of ignoring a great event, when it comes, 
if it has been sufficiently “discounted” in ad-| 


is observable in 


discipline of the state to an excess; from | Sanc®. Something of this 

the Anglo-Saxon point of view, from the | Connection with the new system of Federal 

Slav point of view, it seems so. . It may | Reserve banks, effective on Monday last. | 

very well be that the material conquests | When the project was under way in Con- 

made possible by discipline will not atone | ®'®5* it was echoed round the country; but} 
as soon as it was certain that it would | 


qualities that 
But 
discipline 


for more valuable spiritual 
do not flourish under a system of drill. 
be 


the 


there can no question that 


counts, and material progress of man- 
kind 
idea. 


Where 


enters very largely into the Kultur 


the defenders of German Kultur! 


err is in implying that the possession of 
the highest Kultur is the predestined por- 
tion of the Teutonic race. They overlook 


the very argument which they advance in! 
defence of their aspirations towards world- | 
power, namely, that empires have risen and 
must fall, that there is no law of nature 
the British 
forever, or why it should not pass to make 
way for the Germanic world-empire. Then 
the Slav 


condemned to a rural, 


by which Empire must go on 


neither is there a reason why 


peoples should be 


and alcoholic exist- 
If the Ger- | 
mans in the Slav lands are in control of | 


clownish, unhygienic, 


ence. Their turn will come 
the professions, of the arts and crafts, it! 
is partly because they are the dominant race 
by conquest, partly because the German peo- 
ple had several hundred years the start of 
the Slavs in the development of a sturdy, 
industrious, disciplined, and cleanly Biir- 
gertum, 

Rightly understood, German Kultur 
very much like the good old Anglo-Saxon 
virtues—industry, filial obedience— 
and a love of soap and water. The German 


is 


order, 


Hausfrau is one of the great standard-bear- 
ers of German civilization. It would prob- 
Kipling to be told that he 
is a fervent believer in German Kultur. 
But the fact is that his attitude towards the 
subject races, his doctrine of East and 


ably hurt Mr. 





| We knew all about it long ago.” 


become operative, public interest in it seem- 
ed to flag. And now that it begins, without 
wrench or jar, to function, people are too| 


much inclined to say impatiently, “Oh, don’t 


that. There’s nothing new in it. 


While this | 


talk about 


is perhaps natural, it is not commendable. 


| 
It is a good thing for a democracy to use a| 


few moments now and then to “consider our | 
marcies,” to trace the steps of the long strug- | 
gle leading to the completion of a great work 
of peace, and out of it to take courage for | 
the future. | 

The chief wonder about the new banking 


system of the United States is that it came | 





as soon as it did, and that we were able to 





That some| 
| 
change of the kind was necessary in this} 


It is 


get one so good as we have. 
country, the judicious had long urged. 
probable that no competent man has, during 
the past ten years, written or’ spoken on the 
subject of our national banking system with- 
out admitting that it suffered from perilous 
defects. But 
about the remedy the doctors differed. This 
was one of the great difficulties in the way 
of banking reform. There was no strong 
consensus of opinion as to what ought to be 


The disease was confessed. 


done, or what could be done. The single cen- 
tral bank was the ideal of banking experts, 
but it was declared, and it probably was, in- 
capable of surmounting the political obsta- 
cles in the way. We know what a poor re- 
ception, on the whole, the recommendations 
of the Monetary Commission got from the 
general public, and that all its labors seemed 
They were not so, though at the 


in vain. 


| both sane and workable. 





moment it appeared futile to hope that they 


could be fruitful until after years had passed 


that 


Everything looked at loose ends But 


was exactly the time for a sagacious an 


resolute leader to come forward, ready to en 


ter into the labor of others, quick to pers 


that the seemingly hope less confu 


be cleared by rational adjustm 


bold 


up 
to seize the 
plac ed 


That 


occasion witeh oOoGg Ol 

him 
President Wilson 
No one 


before 


ne 


did all thi is now 


mmonplace. really questions that 


t for his acutene in divining t ope 


tunity, and his drive and tenacity 


advantage of it, we should still be handicay 


ped by our outworn and clum National 
Bank Act. He has had ample recognition for 
| his initiative and skill in the whole affal: 
ind it is not necessary to pour on the prai 
More to the point, just now, is the recallin 
of the very successful way in which, by di 
cussion in the press, by the conference 
bankers with committees of Congress, and b 
the wisdom and tact with which the P 
dent led to the final decisions, most of the 
| original defects of the Federal Reserve plat 
were removed, and a law passed which wa 


Perhaps the great 


est achievement of all was that of procurin 


o many of the advantages of a central bank 


without the name. For various reason 


some of them sound in banking as well as in 


politics, the idea of a central bank had be 
come a thing of dread in the United Stat 

And it was no small feat to have obtained for 
our new banking system the larger part of! 
the benefits of what in Europe is known a 


a central bank, while giving it here another 


and an unprovocative name. Political cley 


erness could hardly go further. 


It is needless to dwell in detail upon wha 


is to be hoped from the Federal Reserve 


banks. Ata stroke they enable us to get rid 


of the unscientific and cumbrous and finan 


cially dangerous features of our national 


bank system—features which really made it 
at once an anachronism and a reproach to a 


shrewd commercial people. They render 


both credit and currency more flexible, mors 
readily responsive to the actual needs of 
trade. 


the total percentage can safely be cut down, 


By centralizing the banking reserve, 


and large amounts of capital released for 
active employment. And 
doubt that the new system Is vastly better 


ordinary 


there can be nv 


fitted than the old to carry on the 
operations, as well as, by its provisions for 
issues and for mobilizing re 
the impact of panic. It is 
Federal Re 
September, when an 


thrust 


emergency 
serves, to meet 


true that we had not the erve 


banks in August and 


acute financial crisis was upon the 


on ee 








OOO 


country This was met by the bankers of 


New York and other cities with a skill and 


deserving of the highest praise. 


courage 


rh made their decisions and took their 


risks under the old system; but we are con- 
fident that they were upheld throughout by 
knowledge that the new and better system 
would soon be at their disposal. At all events, 


there can be no question that the Federal 


lieserve 
ountry from any such disgraceful break- 
lown of our credit and currency system as 
hat which afflicted us in 1907. 


It is a great plece of constructive legisla- 


tion of which we are this week marking the 
ractical inauguration. This is an aspect of 
matter which may well hearten us all as 
we look forward. If the establishment of the 
hopeless 


that it 


new banking system was not 


though many voices cried out was 


ele 
tional problem is hopeless. We can work 
the 


to achieved banking reform. 


same means that at last | 
We 


We can single out 


muir way to it by 


ht u 


brow 


can lay bare the facts. 


e evils. We can discuss and agitate and 
npeal and return to the charge again and 
Above 


our faith in the good sense and honesty and 


iin all, we can retain undimmed 


moral soundness of the American democracy, 


ure that when Americans are con- 


inced of the rightfulness of some great 
reform, and the ripeness of the times for it, 
they will order its enactment with a flat 


more compelling and majestic than that of 


iost powerful autocrat on earth. 


OCTIAL ILI iND MENTAL BALANCE, 
lo those who are working in the various 
ecial fields of social betterment, a word of 
e counsel is addressed by the Rev. 
(Charles F. Dole—himself a life-long promot- 


of philanthropic effort—in an article in 


under the title of “Our Need of 


Aurvey 


That social workers need to 


! rapective,” 


» forever on their guard against taking a 


distorted view of the condition of society 
the burden of his story. “We are given,” 
he ives, “the hospital side of life; we go to 


perpetual clinies; we hear the cries of pain 
we listen to all the varieties 


We 


from sufferers; 


f complaint and fault-finding. owe to 
humanity the 
all 


to our sense of justice to 


cur sympathies and our 


rompt willingness to see this seamy 


de: we owe It 


listen to every complaint. But we ought to 


now that the atmosphere of complaints, of 
trikes, of vice commissions, of sweat-shop 


investigations, and so forth, cannot be 


system will in the future save the! 








Lorne too continuously, except by the hard- 
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iest constitutions.” And he proceeds to point 
out, with a friendly sympathy that must dis- 
arm criticism, the many dangers of false per- 
spective that beset the man or woman who 
constantly breathes this atmosphere, and 
whose life is dedicated to the work of bring- 
ing about the abolition, of one or another of 
Brief as the 
paper is, it is packed with good sense and 
and can hardly fail to be of 
real benefit to those to whom it is uddressed. 

The Dr 
is not peculiar to 


the evils of human society. 


right feeling, 


phenomenon with which Dole’s 
concerned 
the field of philanthropic 


It is accentuated 


remarks are 


workers in en- 
deavor or social reform. 
in their case by the circumstance that the 
heart is so deeply involved, as well as the 
mind; but essentially the danger of error 
that besets the social worker is that which 


besets the specialist in any field. The sani- 


then the solution of no urgent na-|tarian fixes his mind so constantly on the 
| possible sources of preventable disease and 


death that he can hardly see in their true 
relation the benefits to be attained and the 
evils that may result from such regulation 
of human life as would be fatal to the idea 
of individual 
The efficiency engineer has so vivid a per- 


freedom and social variety. 
ception of the economies that might be ef- 
fected by his system that he loses sight of 
limitations to its desirability which are ob- 
He 
whose thoughts constantly centre upon one 
object almost inevitably falls into the habit 
of ascribing to it a far larger place in the 
universe than that which it in reality oc- 
cupies. Add to this natural propensity of 
every specialist the moral ardor and reform- 


vious enough to the rest of the world. 


atory enthusiasm of the social worker, and 
the dangers of a distorted vision to which 
Dr. Dole calls attention are easily explained. 
Is it to be desired, then, that the men and 
women who are spending their lives in al- 
leviating the misery of the world, in work- 
ing for social improvement and social re- 
form, shall be less completely devoted to 
their work? Or is it to be wished that their 
moral ardor were less, that they went about 
their task in cold blood, with no indignation 
over wrong, no impatience with evil? Sure- 
ly nothing of the kind would be advocated by 
any man of good sense, not to speak of right 
All that can be asked is that they 
endeavor, to the best of their ability, to 
bear in mind two things—that the part of 
life with which they are dealing is not the 
whole, and that zeal for the reform they 


feeling. 


have at heart is no excuse for carelessness 
or extravagance in the presentation of facts. 
It is dificult, indeed, to satisfy these re- 


quirements; and accordingly it is the ex- 





ception, rather than the rule, that they are 
satisfied. And yet we feel convinced that 
the best, the most effective, work for social 
improvement is done by precisely those men 
and women who combine this quality of men- 
tal balance with the ardor and devotion 
that are indispensable to success. Many a 
cause has been discredited by the extrava- 
gant lengths to which its champions have 
gone in their advocacy of it, and by the 
obvious exaggeration of the statements made 
in its behalf. Apart from any other con- 
sideration, it ought to be remembered that 
to represent things as hopelessly bad is of- 
ten far from being the best way of encour- 
aging one to work for their betterment; to ac- 
knowledge the advances that have already 
been made is one of the most likely means 
of persuading people that it is worth while 
to work for further improvement. 

There is one aspect, moreover, of this want 
of perspective which is of the gravest con- 
cern to society in its most fundamental in- 
terests. The effect of a one-sided view, of 
an exaggerated representation of evil, is 
uot limited to its bearing on the particular 
matter at issue. Whether the effect of the 
interest aroused in some by the exaggera- 
tion is or is not balanced by the distrust 
excited in others may, in any given instance, 
be doubtful. But what is not doubtful is 
the influence exerted upon thousands of im- 
pressionable minds by constant feeding upon 
a diet of this kind. Give them the impres- 
sion that the world is saturated through and 
throwgu with evil and injustice; cause them 
to forget that whatever of good there is in 
it has been attained by slow and painful ef- 
fort; lead them to imagine that nothing but 
the perversity and the selfishness and the 
wickedness of the prosperous stands in the 
way of the happiness of the poor; repre 
sent, in one instance after another, the short- 
comings of society, and not the defects of 
the individual, as the cause of failure, and 
misery, and crime—do this day after day, 
and week after week, and the natural con- 
sequence is, in thousands of cases, not a de- 
termination to look to patient endeavor for 
the betterment of a state of things so des- 
perately evil, but to welcome any change 
that promises to bring it to an end. If by 
a faithful presentation of the present con- 
dition and past history of the world one is 
led to this eonclusion, well and good; but 
he who helps, however innocently, to mis- 
lead into it the young and the untrained, by 
impressing upon them a picture of the world 
that is false in color and untrue in propor- 
tions, makes himself responsible for most 
serious and far-reaching mischief. 
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Chronicle of the War 

The battle line in the West—from Nieuport 
to Dixmude, and thence to Ypres and south- 
wards into France, through a point west of 
La Bassée to Noyon, where it turns eastwards 
along the Aisne to Verdun—has undergone no 
important modification. The capture of Dix- 
mude by the Germans was admitted in French 
official dispatches on November 12, and the 
town has not, as we write, been retaken. The 
loss of Dixmude, however, under the condi- 
tions in which the campaign in Flanders is 
fought, is not of great importance, as is shown 
by the fact that the German troops have failed 
to turn their possession of the position to 
any substantial advantage. 








This failure emphasizes the siege-like nature 
of the operations in Flanders and in France. 
The battleground is a network of tunnels and 
trenches. Important strategic positions, except 
where lines of communications are concerned, 
may almost be said to have ceased to exist. Had 
this battle been one of manceuvring in the cpen, 
the possession of Dixmude by the Germans 
would have called attention to the fact that 
a wedge had been driven into the Allied line 
and that the Belgian troops on the Yser were 
threatened with envelopment. As things are, 
the taking of a position which in open fighting 
would be of strategic importance merely 
means that the troops which have been driven 
out retire to other galleries in the labyrinth of 
trenches and rifle-pits, and that the attacking 
force is faced with another position of equal 
strength to the one that has just been taken. 
The advantage consists simply in the amount 
of ground gained, and that is measured, not in 
miles, but in yards and feet. To offset the 
German success at Dixmude, the Allies have 
regained the left bank of the Yser, on which 
the Germans had been able temporarily to 
establish themselves. 


The confidence, then, which becomes increas- 
ingly noticeable both in the official dispatches 
from Paris and in the comments of French 
military critics, appears to be justified, and we 
can understand why the setback at Dixmude 
failed to disturb it. To say that the German 
line has been at a standstill since it dug itself 
in on the Aisne and extended northwards into 
Flanders, occupying Ostend, would be a slight 
exaggeration. It has advanced on the whole, 
but its advance has been so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible. We need not trace the 
advance in detail, but a comparison of the 
names that have appeared in the official 
French dispatches reveals the fact that in the 
last two months the German line facing west 
has crept forward, on an average, about six 
miles, while on the Aisne it has advanced 
possibly a mile. At this rate of progress, at 
the end of another six months the Kaiser 
might expect to be within sight of Dunkirk 
and Calais. With the prospect of heavy re- 
inforcements from England in the early spring, 
and having in mind the conditions of success 
laid down by German experts themselves, of 
which the first was a lightning-like cam- 
paign, the French military experts can afford 
to view the situation with complacency. 





Meanwhile the coming of winter and the 
heavy rains of the past few weeks have in- 
creased tenfold the difficulty of military op- 
erations. In the discomfort and misery in- 
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curred in water-logged trenches both armies | 
will share alike, and disease will undoubtedly 
take a heavy toll of life on both sides, but the 
unfavorable weather conditions will hamper 
most seriously offensive operations. The heavy 
roads will impede motor transport, and the 
snail-like progress of the German line is 
likely, therefore, to become even slower as the | 
winter advances. Gen. Joffre’s strategy, as we 
have pointed out, is one of waiting; he as- 
sumes the offensive only for defensive pur- 
Moreover, he has the advantage of a 
shorter line of communications. He can af- 
ford to wait for reinforcements and milder 
weather in the spring before assuming a gen- 
eral offensive. Only at one point is his line 


poses. 


likely to be seriously threatened. As the 
weather hardens, the flooded area between 
Nieuport and Dixmude will become frozen 


over and passable. For this contingency we 
may presume that Gen. Joffre will provide by 
strong reinforcements. 

Dispatches from Petrograd and Berlin serve 
to give us a fairly accurate idea of the extent 
to which the Russian advance has progressed. 
The reports, which we recorded last week, of 
the retirement of the German forces from the 
line Kalisz-Chenstochowo-Cracow have proved 
to be unfounded. The principal fighting dur- 
ing the past few days has taken place in 
Poland, centring in the neighborhood of Plock, 
on the Vistula. When we wrote last week 
outposts of Cossacks had actually crossed the 
border into Silesia at one or two points; in 
East Prussia forces had established 
themselves at Goldap and Soldau. There the 
situation remains virtually unchanged. The 
tussian armies have occupied a strip of from 
ten to fifteen miles in width of the enemy’s 
country. The Germans have dug themselves 
in, as they did on the Aisne, and for the past 
week the battle in this quarter has been at a 
deadlock. 


tussian 


Meanwhile the Russian advance threatened 
Silesia and the fortress of Thorn. To resist 
this advance troops were apparently detached 
from the German forces in East Prussia and 
rushed to Poland, where the Germans have 
again undertaken a vigorous offensive be- 
tween the Vistula and the Warthe Rivers, and 
along the line Wlozlawsk-Rypin. According 
to official dispatches from Berlin on Tuesday 
the result of this plan has been completely 
successful, the Russians having been driven 
back in the direction of Plock with a loss of 
23,000 prisoners and 20 machine guns. Petro- 
grad, on the other hand, has nothing to say 
even of any “strategic retreat,” but declares 
calmly that the battle is still proceeding. Cer- 
tainly the capture of 23,000 prisoners would 
indicate a defeat on a fairly large scale, and 
the relatively small number of machine guns 
said to have been taken is totally dispropor- 
tionate to the number of prisoners. Probably, 
then, we may divide the number of prisoners 
by ten, attribute the error to faulty transmis- 
sion, and consider the battle still undecided. 
In Galicia the Russian offensive towards Cra- 
cow has continued. Tarnow, the furthest 
point of the previous Russian advance, has 
again been occupied, and the Austrian troops 
are reported as defending the eastern side of 
the Dunajec River. 


The demonstration undertaken by Russia in 
Armenia is apparently having the desired ef- 
fect of keeping employed a large portion of 





the effective army of Turkey. Petrograd on 


OU1 


Sunday admitted a strategical retirement of 
the advance guard near Koprukeui, east of 
Erzerum, in Transcaucasia, and Constantinople 
proclaimed a victory of some importance and 
spoke of the Turks as “advancing on Batum.” 
The connection between and an 
advance on Batum, which is on the Black Sea, 
150 miles distant and on the other side of the 


this success 


Caucasian Mountains, is not at once apparent. 
The statement of the case as out at 
Petrograd is probably the This 
was an engagement in which only the Russian 
nmdvance guard took part, itself 
outnumbered it retired on the main army As 


given 


correct one 


and finding 


we suggested two weeks ago would be the case, 
the Russian operations in Armenia are to be 
regarded not as a serious invasion, but as a 
demonstration to keep the Turkish forces busy 
It is apparent that only Russia's Caucasian 
troops, Which have not been reported as form- 


ing part of the main army in Poland and Ga- 
licia, are engaged. army 
corps, with some divisions of cavalry and of 
Cossacks. One hundred and fifty 
then, would be a liberal estimate of the num 
ber of troops engaged in Armenia 


These consist of three 


thousand 


One of the most curious and baffling in 

dents of the the report of thé 
sinking by a mine of the British Dreadnought 
Audacious. The report reached this country 
by mail on Saturday of last week 
to have received confirmation from 


nesses of the event. This mishap, 


war has been 


and seems 

eye-wit 
according 
to these accounts, occurred on the morning of 
off the north coast of Ireland, and 
British 


October 27, 
the 
censorship 
mail. The 
struck by a mine, and, in re 
less signals, the White Star steamship Olympk 
went to her The Olympic 
cessfully rescued the officers and crew of the 
Dreadnought, only two lives being lost in the 
process, and after attempts to take her in tow 
had proved unsuccessful, the disabled 
was sunk by orders of the British Admiralty 
The Olympic put into Lough Swilly, where she 
was detained, incommunicada, for a week, and 
finally docked at Belfast, when her passengers 
were requested to preserve silence on what 
they had seen. 


news has been suppressed by the 


until revealed in letters sent by 


Audacious is said to have been 


wire- 


ponse to 


Suc- 


assistance. 


vessel 


The truth of the story in its essential facts 
is apparently confirmed up to the hilt, and is 
neither denied nor the British 
Press Bureau. Only the memory of the cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the presence of ilus- 
sian troops in England and at Antwerp in- 
clines one to reserve judgment on the whole 
truth of this story. of the 
facts by the censorship is difficult to explain 
even by making the fullest allowance for of- 
ficial muddleheadedness, nor is it easy to con 
ceive how the story has escaped being joy- 
ously recorded from Berlin. If Berlin failed 
to receive the news, then the German system 
of espionage must be far less efficient than 
anxious Britishers suppose. One explanation 
occurs, which would cover most of the facts as 
reported and at the same time would explain 
the taciturnity of the British censorship on 
other grounds than sheer pigheadedness. It Is 
just possible that the disaster occurred pretty 
much as recorded, but that the Audacious was 
beached or sunk in shallow water, and that 
during the past three weeks salvage operations 
have been proceeding. The desire to keep 
these operations from the knowledge of the 
enemy would explain the strict censorship 


affirmed by 


The concealment 
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. - . _ . — f the Imperial Defence Committee, upon 
ore ign Corre spondence whose deliberations he is in constant atten- 
lance, he gives the Board of the Admiralty 
(>> { HILL AT rHE AD-|the advantage of his unparalleled experience 
IAARK ENED LONDON Ajand genius for naval administration. His 


writ +} “pet ore _ ‘ . 
‘iO rHeE LIFE OF DIS ions with the I Lord are based upon 


he foundation of genuine admiration of his 

apacity Writing to me early in August 
HENRY LUCY 

innouncing his arrival in London and the 





WersSTMINSTER, November 7. msequent postponement of a country visit 

Mr. Winston ¢ rehill has lon been fa-| n which I was concerned, the famous First 
“is of the public} Sea Lord of the Admiralty, to whom the na- 

popularit th | 1 is largely indebted for the supremacy of 

‘ He had a great reception in the Hous he navy at the present crisis, spoke in en- 

( “ tl een years ago hi | thusiastic terms of Mr. Churchill's work at 

' Mr. Balfour, th | Whitehall “IT am in close touch with Wins- 

i ' fourth Party his father|ton,” he wrote. “He has been splendid for 


applausive listeners, | three things: (1) the appointment to command 


\ ' egan to show hered f the fleet of Jellicoe, a comparatively young 
r ird independence of ladmiral; (2) mobilizing before war; (3) buy- 
ind . M Balfour, at the tims iz the two Turkish Dreadnoughts.” 

‘rime Minist habitually turned upon him More stringent enforcement of the order 
| wu This attitude, applauded | regulating the lights o’ London has plunged 
ink a a party the impetuous] the metropolis into profounder gloom. Erst- 
Men k » pains to propitiate while brilliantly lighted thoroughfares east 

t 1 memorabl cen Winston rising | and west of Charing Cross are plunged in 


tal | t i nportant debate, the |semi-darkness. Walking along Fleet Street 
lini t \ vn accord rose and | or Piccadilly is like groping one’s way through 
i. catacomb, with here and there a tallow can- 
lle flickering on the walls. Not only are the 


the concerted insul 
' ix price. Within a year|!#mps in motor omnibuses, which used to 
member for Oldham had crossed | fash through the streets like streaks of 
Hlouse and joined the Liberal | lightning, turned down to lowest pitch, but 


when crossing the bridges they are extin- 
uished. In normal times to drive across 


removal from the seene 





t? lit figure of Joseph Cham- 
f t bench of the Unionist party | London Bridge in the evening, when the popu- 
the ¢ Th has not been so fully endow-| /ation of the City is making its way home- 


wards, was a task requiring infinite skill and 
are on the part of the multitudinous driv- 
s. To accomplish it in the dark, with two 
treams of miscellaneous vehicles, one going 
ne way and the other in an opposite direc- 
Up toa re t date the First Lord of the | tion, is a feat that requires a cool head and a 
steady hand. Meanwhile, in West End thor- 
the taxis, with their lamps lowered 


t) ind capacity that it could 


re itas Wi 1 Churchill. To its subse 


f the camp so promisin | 
| 
rrow it succeeded in do | 


ha e the war began, becomes 


ost popular members of the Min oughfares 
almost to extinguishing 


The cleverly designed, admirably ex« 
ited trate whereby, under cover of a| hearses waiting for a fare. 
t! Ki he had the fleet mobil Ten o'clock is now the closing hour all round, 


ed to be found cruising in the North Sea] and there is the threat of prohibiting the re- 
f public houses before ten o'clock 





Vil vith Germany was declared, cap pening ot 
. nagination Since then his|in the morning. In the interests of temper- | 
eople vicorous administration has sup-|ance, and as contributing to the happiness 
1s | of the fleet, anticipated every | of many homes, this is unquestionably an ad- 
met ey Itis dispatch of a naval force to| mirable arrangement which will, at least in 
the Melelans besiewed at Antwerp wa neasure, be maintained even after the war is 
l, far hted movement that |over. At the beginning, it imposes some incon- 
ed the city Though it had| venience on the public, and inflicts grievous 
fect upon the German ca loss upon publicans and brewers, who were 


just beginning to recover from the depression 


it failed in its full pur | 
| that has long hung low over the trade, owing 
i 
' 








| 

















n-chair crit ionor 
vas taken in conjur ess to legislation than the ruinous policy of 
! Kitchener and with the ap tied houses.” 

turn and rend the First Mr. Murray informs me that a third volume 

\ It is true. the con-|of the Life of Disraeli isin the press. He pro- 

! 1 Un t rning pape poses to publish it probably in the second week 

tit memory of the fact that! of November; failing that, it will certainly ap- 
hill, a | with Unionist tacthk ind | pear during the third. This is not an auspi-| 
had ‘ ver to the camp of the ious season for publishers, but the deathless | 
hj lure was not contrary ft terest attached to the personality and ca 
hat it the demonstration im-|reer of Disraeli is sure to command attention | 

ul vn the fact that an influential| amid the clangor of war This will be the 
ral j ined in the attach plain! irst volume in which Mr. Buckle, long-time 
that tl First Lord should be di editor of the Times, carries on the work in- 

1] | Fisher installed in his place.| terrupted by the premature death of Mr 

rh n izrestion was made in| Monypenny, who wrote the first two volumes 


1 prepared much material for those to fol 


the circumstance, stated In this | 








» two months ago, that imme w The period dealt with carries the story 
itely the uutbreak of the war Lord| onward from 1846 to 1855, a comparatively 
her gave up all his private engagements| brief period as almanacs reckon time, but 
i repaired to London, where, as a member’ critical in the history of Disraell 
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Espiomania 


A PASSING INSANITY—THE PERIL OF A GERMAN 
PATRONYMIC. 


The genesis of the present spy-mania is 
especially interesting because it is a unique 
example of the power of the cheap press in 
England. That there were and are many 
German and Austrian spies in London at 
and since the outbreak of war, is undeniable. 
But London got on very well for at least six 
weeks without worrying about them. It be- 
lieved, correctly, that the Government and 
what is popularly called the “Secret Service” 
had the situation well in hand, and it was 
perfectly content, in the great-hearted tol- 
erance of the race, to live at peace with the 
Germans and Austrians in its midst, alien 
enemies though they were, so long as they 
behaved decently. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. 

There is in London a great newspaper 
which, by something of a miracle, is owned 
by a’person of English name, and of which at 
least the majority of the staff are of British 
descent. Many of its rivals, including its 
deadliest rival, have owners, editors, or con- 
tributors less happily named in patriotic 
times like these. The great paper started— 
or, to be more exact, adopted—a little “spy- 


| seare” already in existence, though still in- 


significant. With amazing headlines and a 
boiling eloquence it painted the dangers of 
the “enemy in our midst.” Naturally enough, 
the rest, including the hated rival, followed 
suit, for such is the way of journalism in 
London. One and all protested, openly or 
by implication, that they were owned, di- 


point, stand like | rected, and staffed entirely by families which 


had been English since before the Con- 
quest, and at once the hunt was up and woe 
upon the unhappy quarry! 

There have been many recent estimates of 
the number of unnaturalized Germans and 
Austrians in England to-day, the average be- 
ing, I suppose, 200,000. A very large pro- 
portion of these originally settled in the 
country to escape military service in their 
own, many of them half a century or so 
ago. They have remained unnaturalized, 
either from lack of means or lack of thought. 
Most of them have become as English as 
their children, more English than their 
neighbors. They were doomed to be the 
first victims of the spy-mania. 

Had a Conservative Government been in 
power to-day there would probably have 
been no spy-seare at all. But as the Unionist 
press professes to have the monopoly not only 
of patriotism, but also of efficiency, its Liber- 
al rivals were bound to emulateits new en- 
thusiasm lest they be themselves accused of 
Teutonizing. And accordingly both sides 
took up the cry with a singular unanimity, 
thitherto unheard of. Not only were whole 
pages given up to the “alien danger,” but 
great placards appeared upon the hoardings 
calling upon all good citizens to denounce to 
the police any person they suspected of 
espionage. Any one with a foreign name, 
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these notices poiated out, was suspect; he 
might, of course, be an Englishman, but in 
any case he was dangerous, and to accuse 
him was the first duty of a good citizen. 

In common with all great democratic com- 
munities, London—or its unthinking major- 
ity—is most easily swayed through its love 
of sentiment and of drama. The average 
man leads a life so inherently dull that any- 
thing out of the common rut appeals to him 
imperiously. And the spy-hunt appeal is 
essentially of the theatre. The average Ger- 
man baker is not at all a romantic figure. 
But invest him with the attributes of an 
emissary of the Kaiser, and he at once as- 
sumes romance. London thrilled delicious- 
ly at its great discovery—it had read of for- 
eign spies in cheap books and cheaper serial 
stories, watched them on the stage in melo- 
drama and in the picture theatres; here, it 
seemed, was the real thing brought, if not 
home, at least next door to it. London rose 
unanimously to the occasion—the upper mid- 
dle classes as usual in the lead. 

For a month past you have not been able 
to go out to dinner without meeting at least 
three fellow-guests who have an intimate 
knowledge of some German spy, living either 
next door or over the way. Almost invaria- 
bly they have wireless installations on the 
roof and complete signalling apparatus in 
the garrets. Often they have been seen 
carrying parcels of bombs in broad daylight. 
The women-guests are, of course, the most 
enthusiastic, and serious quarrels take place 
over the relative infamy of their protégés. 
Incidentally, they spend much of their time 
at the local police station, handing in lists 
of suspects, much to the fatigue of the force. 
It is as much as your life is worth to hint 
that not every one with a German name is 
necessarily a public enemy. The Daily Mail, 
or the Daily Express, or the Times, or the 
Globe has said it, and it must be so. 

From Kensington the outcry spread rapid- 
ly to Peckham and to Whitechapel. Not a 
German, not a Jew, not any breed of for- 
eigner could hope to escape the suspicion 
of his neighbors. At first the public repro- 
bation was good-natured. Unhappy French- 
men and Italians were jeered at in the 
streets and told to go home and eat sausages, 
but no harm was done to them until the 
semi-criminal class which infests every big 
city saw its opportunity. A foreigner or two 
was mobbed, a window or two was broken; 
to Deptford in southeast London belongs the 
credit of having first looted a baker’s shop. 
Remained others, even more attractive. The 
saloons offered obvious advantages to thirsty 
patriots; half a dozen, whose owners and 
managers had perfectly English names and 
no more connection with the Kaiser than 
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High Places.” And the game became trebly 


capable of dealing with them, as, for in 
exciting, for none were too high to escape. | stance, in the case of the spy Lody 
The King, coming of a German family him- In a month or so—especially when the 
self, was not altogether immune. Although | public begins to realize that the war can 





I have never neard any one accuse him of|have but one ending—the unhappy London 
betraying himself to the Kaiser, his cousins | ers with German names may look forward 
did not escape so easily. Prince Louis of to unharried lives again. It is safe to say, 
Battenberg, First Lord of the Admiralty,|/though, that the newly expressed prejudice 
and one of the best sailors England can/has come to stay, and that those gentlemen 
boast of, was not only suspected; it was | - mostly of the Jewish community who 
openly said that he had been shot in the! have taken the precaution of changing their 
Tower—and that at a time when every | Teuton-sounding names to Smith, Brown, or 


morning he was directing the councils of | Robinson for business reasons, will earn the 
the Admiralty. Much the same was said of| reward of their prescience in years to come. 
Lord Lowther, one of the most popular sport- That is, after all, the worst aspect of such 
ing peers in England, but known as a per-|a war as the present—the crushing load of 
sonal friend of the Kaiser. The brother of | prejudice it must leave behind it. For it 
a popular duchess was another victim. Not/jg not in England alone that “spy-mania” 
only was he executed in the Tower—your | jg rampant; England, indeed, is, despite 


story lost half its joy if a less romantic | everything, still the most lenient of the bat- 
spot were selected—but it was to be given|tjing nations to the stranger within its 
out within ten days that he was dead of | gates. We had reached, or thought we had 
sudden pneumonia. When the announce: | reached, a of 

ment tarried, it was because the Govern-|ejgner” did not necessarily imply “suspect. 
ment wished to escape scandal. Cabinet Min-| That is all past and gone for many a gen 
isters, ordinary members of Parliament, | oration. Jounx Warore. 
members of the Royal Society, not a prom- | 
inent man but was accused by rumor; if he | 


stage progress where “for 


had a name in any wise suggesting Teutonic 
sympathies he was at once consigned to the Book Notes and Byways 
Tower and executed—or if not, it was only | ———" 
because the Home Secretary was a traitor | 
or weakling, according to taste. 

I may instance one of the best-known Irish | 


members of Parliament as a victim of this | 


HUMORISTS OF THE PROVINCIAL 


PRESS 


THE 


News of the grave illness of Robert J. Bur 


sort of thing. He gave an audience lasting | 2¢tte at Pasadena, ¢ al., wee Fecal to thes 78 
ten minutes to a young foreigner, profess- |! ay Geer pines oF Hee pert mgt 
ing to be an Italian—as he very probabl, | '"° a oes vee See 

7 * |\longed, whose fugitive work was at one period 
was—who came with a letter of introduc: | nore widely quoted than the classi The 
tion, seeking employment. Next morning a} long line of American humorists, from Frank 
plain-clothes policeman called on the Mem-})jn's time to Mr Dooley’s, have had an im- 


ber to inform him that he was accused of | portant share in shaping our popular philos- 
consorting with German spies, and implying|ophy. Their activities have taken various 


that he had better mend his manners or it| forms. In the old times when nearly ever) 
would be the worse for him. The M.P. in| ody who read at ail read books, they chose 
that medium for reaching their fellow-coun 


question is one of the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary recruiting campaign. 

The police, much against their will, were 
brought in as auxiliaries. A well-known 
journalist whose flat was raided for incrim- 
inating evidence during his absence, called 
at Scotland Yard to protest. Scotland Yard 
was apologetic, but shrugged its shoulders. 
He had been denounced, anonymously, a 
dozen times over. It was necessary to look 
into the matter. It should not occur again; 
but at such times, it was better to grin and 
bear it. It would all be over and forgotten 


trymen, Artemus Ward and John Phornix be- 
ing among the last of this dynasty. The Civil 
War developed a new line of communication 
by the rise of the newspaper! 
it had never enjoyed before; and the metro 


to a popularity 


politan press blossomed with special articles, 


satirizing certain phases of government and 
politics, by Doesticks, Nasby, Orpheus C. Kerr, 
Josh Billings, and others of their school. Then 
came a small and select company of writers, 
of the quality of Bret Harte, John 

Mark Twain, who, though starting in 


ism, infused a charming strain of humor into 


Hay, and 
journal- 








has Lord Kitchener, were looted openly, and | 
the harassed police were forced to inter-| 
fere. 

Meanwhile the wealthier classes had be- 
gun to see that there was something mildly 
ridiculous in being afraid of little German | 


barbers in the back-blocks of Whitechapel, | 
and, led by a faithful press, looked round for 
higher game. The headlines changed: for 


“Alien Enemy,” you now read “Spies in 


| 





reé erature; and these were followed by 

ina month. “We don’t want to do it,” said sp yy Aare rank stood Burdette 
Scotland Yard, in effect. “But " and it men whose humorous work gave to the pro- 
shrugged its shoulders again. In the mean-| vincial newspapers with which they were con- 
time a telephone cal] would always bring pO-| nected a stamp of distinct individuality 
lice protection, if and when required. Among the lesser lights in this galaxy, but 
The quaintest part of the whole outcry |truly typical, was James M. Dailey, who edited 
is that every one knows it is at once ar-|the News at Danbury, Conn. His special gift 
tificial and unnecessary. Your London, “@% the quaint description of every-day ex- 
public—the kindliest in the world—has not/|?e"iences—the perversity of the stoveplpe 


vhich the impatient householder is trying to 


the slightest wish to damage harmless for-| 


t together; the eccentricities of the domes- 
eigners, were it not—as the boy found who hen, the pet dog, or the family carryall 
flung stones into the frog-pond—so fasci-| He soon leaped into national and even inter- 
nating a sport. As to the really dangerous) ...;jonal fame as the “Danbury News Man,” 
spies—of whom there are many—the au- d his little weekly drew subscriptions from 
thorities have shown themselves perfectly (hicago, Denver, San Fran: and London, 
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and was sold on the street-stands of several| than all his other work. 
|of the man that he always apologized, and 


| with the 


he, “am I doing penance, that I live in a 
|} state of chronic remorse and habitual hair- 
shirt.” 

It was after he had achieved a notable 


| Ragle. 


| Temple 


| What rest remains when wayfaring is done? 


large cities. A member of the same group was 
Charles B. Lewis, of the Detroit Free Press, 
whose imaginary police-court reports, pivoted 
on the sayings and doings of a functionary 
named “Bijah,”” made a market for his journal 
in quarters where till then it had been little 
knowr Messrs. Knox and Sweet, each a hu- 
mie t in his own right, united forces for the 
r " hment of the Texas Siftings, which, 
after hing for some years a fertile re- 
ce for ¢ hange-editors all over the Unit- 
ed States presently took its place on the 
new tands and in the regular stock of the 
train-boys; and almost simultaneously grew 
up the vog of Opie Read's Arkansaw Trav- 
el ind “Dill” Nye'’s Laramie Boomerang. 
htobert J. Burdette, after having served 
an apprenticeship in worldly experience as a 
private in the Union army-——-where he “put 
down the Rebellion with a musket longer than 
himeseclt’—and then as a postal clerk, drifted 
into journalism through the disappointment 
of his ambition to become a great historical 
painter He always declared that he never | 
set out to be “funny,” but that, however sol- 
emn his thoughts, he could not resist the 
appeal of the comical side of almost every- 
thing that surrounded him, and the sportive | 
prat : of his pen seemed to be independent | 
of any intent on his part His humor lay 
almost wholly in his forms of expression and 
in an unexpected collocation of ideas, the ef- 
fect of which up@n the reader was cumulative 
pite of this never-absent tendency, he was 
also capable of writing forcefully on serious 
toy ind for a long period, in conjunction 
with the late Frank Hatton, he made the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye a power in Iowa politics, 
and incidentally in those of the nation. 
Throughout hi vwial career he bore in 
mind a maxim impressed upon him by his 
first preceptor in journalism: “It isn’t know- 
ing what to put into a paper that makes an 
editor; it's knowing what to keep out.” He 
aiso escaped a tempting pitfall by sticking 
strictly to his editorial functions, and leaving 
the business management in charge of the) 


counting-room this bit of di 


fruit of one unhappy episode of his compara- 
tive youth, when he tried his hand at found- 
ing a local paper which, as he said, “the gods 
loved, though the advertisers didn't,” and 
which carried down with its wreck the savings 
of several tollsome years 

Hie hecame » thoroughly identified with his 


work in Burlington that, In the minds of 


the outside public, his proper personality was 
merged into that of “the Hawkeye man.” 
Meanwhile, there had swept over the country 
an wave of enthusiasm for the lyceum as a 
means of combined inatruction and amuse- 
ment, and Mr lturdette saw here a possible 
new opening for hia talents As he has told 
i he wrote a lecture about two hours long 
The Rise and Fall of the Moustache’—and 
went out and aaid it without hesitation, manu 
ript remor This experimental effort 

‘ well received that his wife urged him 

t ' the lecture fleld regularly Hie de 
tr ! mewhat, because of his diminutive 
atature he was only five feet three inches In 
height and of slender bulld—and his lack of 
training as a speaker He had, he reminded 


her, no voice, no presence, no gesture, his pro- 
nunciation was faulty and his grammar un- 
but he yielded to her judgment, gulp- 


and | 


| 


certain; 

ed down 
plunged in, with the result that for ten years 
him income 


his impulse to stage-fright, 


a nele lecture earned a larger 


cretion being the | 


The Nation 


It is characteristic 


apparently felt a sincere regret, for having 
once turned his freaksome humor loose upon 
the life and character of so good a man as 
William Penn. He consoled himself, however, 
reflection that all through his life 
he had been sorry one day for something he 
had done the day before. “So constantly,” said 


success on the platform that he was attracted 
the offer from the Brooklyn 
same time he entered the 
ministry of the Baptist Church. Impaired 
health led him later to the climate of 
southern California, where, as pastor of the 
congregation, he preached for six 
years to assemblages which, Sunday after 
Sunday, crowded the great auditorium of Los 
Angeles. In 1909 he retired from active 
charge of this parish, but remained its pastor 
Francis E. Leupp. 


to East by an 


About the 


seek 


emeritus, 


Poetry 





KAISER AND COUNSELLOR. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO BERNHARDI'S 


“OUR NEXT WAR.” 
I. 
Through what dark pass to what place in the 


sun 
Dost thou, misguided Moses, lead this folk? 


What clearer skies beyond the cannon-sm oke? 
Say not he triumphs, though his trampling 
host, 
That knows above his nation’s lust no law, 
From inland village to the fearful coast 
Still treads the peaceful peoples red and raw. 
Nay, pity him the banded friends abhor, 
Who see the fool and slave 
state 
Behind him stretch the sterile wastes of war, 
Before, a widening wilderness of hate, 
While all the world lifts up one wrathful 
cry 
To give this Prussian Machiavel the lie. 


tragic of 


II, 


White mouths that clamor for the unreaped 
wheat, 
Frail hands that clasp the unresponsive dead, 
Brave Belgian hearts, unconquered in defeat, 
Dispeopled, exiled King: be comforted. 
Though we close not the assaulted gates of 
sense 
To shrieking towns, the gurgle of great ships 
In drowning agonies, the fields immense 
Horrid with shuddering limbs and writhen 
lips, 
Yet since your woe has wrought this lift and 
swell 
Of world-wide pity, love, and chivalry, 
We say the awful sacrifice is well. 
The old law holds; on this new Calvary 
Humanity, uplifted, crucified, 
Still draws all hearts unto its wounded 
side. 





Srvarr P. SHERMAN. 
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Correspondence 





GERMANY AND THE MONROE DOC- 
TRINE. 


To tHe Epiror or THe NarTIoNn: 


Str: Recent Associated Press dispatches 
inform us that Germany pledges herself, in 
the event of victory, to respect the Monroe 
Doctrine. How droll and naive! Will some 
of the apologists for Germany kindly inform 
us what guarantee Germany can give that 
she will keep her pledge? What confidence 
can be placed in a nation which openly avows 
the doctrine that her solemn pledges are a 
mere “scrap of paper” when she finds it in- 
convenient to stand by their provisions? 
When German professors and scientists like 
Haeckel and Evcken assert that German 
yreatness has been built on faith and hon- 
or, for the sake of the argument we are will- 
ing to admit it as regards the past, but when 
they apply it to the present and the contin- 
gencies of the future they stultify themselves 
and irsult the general intelligence of man- 
kind. Might, power, terrorism, is the spirit 
which pervades the raling class in Germany 
to-day; it is unblushingly proclaimed by her 
philosophers and historians, it has become 
the propaganda of university professors, and 
with patriotic fervor is accepted by the mass- 
es without question or murmur. Witness the 
following from the Frankfurter Zeitung dis- 
cussing the probability of Portugal’s taking 
an active part with the Allies: “The fate of 
Belgium, whose King and Government have 
had to flee their country, is a sample of what 
the nations which have allowed themselves 
to be deluded by England have to expect.” 
An act which has done more to cause anti- 
German feeling in this country than any oth- 
er she exults in. Is it any surprise that Ger- 
mans fail to understand the sentiment in 
America? 

We must at least give Germany credit for 
the frankness to which she proudly lays 
claim, but can hardly accept it as a full 
atonement for all the sins in the calendar. 
She calls the English hypocrites. Let us 
examine these respective virtues and vices, 
candor and hypocrisy. The latter has been 
described as the homage which vice pays to 
virtue. I would not be considered as a de- 
fender of this sort of homage, but after all, 
what constitutes the basis of hypocrisy? Is 
it not a sense of shame, some regard for 
the good opinion of one’s neighbors? It at 
least implies a knowledge of good and evil 
and an acknowledgment of the superiority of 
the good. But what shall we say of the 
frankness which scorns all the moralities of 


modern civilization, commits the greatest 
crimes without shame and without re- 
morse, upholds and defends them as 


the highest culture and finest product of 
the race and richly worth the price Europe 
is now paying for them? It is unquestion- 
ably a struggle between two antipodal ideals, 
and one of stupendous consequences to the 
future of the human race. 


Let us consider for a moment the possible 
result of victory for the Allies on the one 
hand and Germany on the other. Who can 
doubt that the English sense of shame, their 
“decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” 
their national characteristic of self-restraint, 
their hypocrisy, if you will, would temper 
their terms by some show of fairness and 


justice? For somehow the English have 
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gained the reputation of being a just people. 
Stclid and stupid they may be, but they are 
able to appreciate the point of view of the 
other fellow. This accounts for their mar- 
vellous success in governing alien peoples, 
and no more striking proof of this was ever 
exhibited in the world than the present loy- 
alty of Pritain’s colonies and dependencies. 
This demonstration of the solidarity of the 
Empire must seem to an Englishman as a 
partial compensation for the cost of the 
war. On the other hand, what could we expect 
from a victorious Germany dictating the 
terms of peace? Brazen-faced candor, no 
doubt, an unshakable disregard for the opin- 
ions of the rest of mankind, the fate of Bel- 
gium for all who oppose her, the most sol- 
emn piedges of faith and honor reduced to a 
“scrap of paper,” the triumph of the doc- 
trine of might and the divine right of kings, 
a veritable Saturnalia of “woe to the con- 
quered” and all who stand in the way of her 
superior culture and new morality. 


We cannot think this picture overdrawn; 
all the intellectual forces of Germany are 
lefending these principles with the zeal of re- 
tigious enthusiasts and would doubtless de- 
mand that they be carried out with the usual 
German thoroughness and ruthlessness. If 
Germany should succeed to the empire of 
England, something would probably happen 
like that which occurred after the Pelopon- 
nesian war. This was a triumph of milita- 
iism. Freedom and peace were proclaimed 
to all Greece bv victorious Sparta amid the 
destruction of the walls of Athens to the mu- 
sic of flute-girls. But within ten years the 
Spartan empire bad completely fallen away, 
Athenian slavery was found ten times more 
endurable than Spartan freedom resting on 
militarism. A similar fate would await a 
German world’s empire, for I do not believe 
that one nation by brute force can impose 
its ideals for long on the rest of mankind 
without their consent. The task of destroy- 
ing human reason and the moralities general- 
ly accepted since the dawn of history would 
prove too great even for Germany. 

GLANVILLE TERRELL. 

Lexington, Ky., October 27. 


ee 
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CARLYLE AND GERMANY OF THE 


PRESENT DAY. 
To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In discussion inspired by the present 
European war, there has been frequent men- 
tion of Carlyle, and persons of German 
sympathies—like Mr. Maximus A. Lesser in 
your issue of October 15—seem to think they 
can cite him as an admirer of Prussian mil- 
itarism; while others have declared his 
writings to be the source of Nietzsche’s phi- 
losophy. Of course, there is an apparent 
basis of truth for these contentions, but it 
takes a very slight knowledge of Carlyle to 
show that the qualities he detected in Fred- 
erick the Great are not those guiding the 
policy of Germany to-day, and that nothing 
could be more opposed to his teaching that 
right is might than the Nietzschean theory 
that lust is power. 

Carlyle is, perhaps, the most misunder- 
stood of nineteenth-century writers. His 


mannerisms make him repellent to the con- 
ventional, his hyperboles bewilder the mat- 
ter of fact, and the sustained character of 
his thought makes him laborious reading for 
a generation habituated to 
homeopathic doses; 


ideas only in 
but what more than 








The Nation 


anything else 
lack of sympathy, 


makes him misunderstood 
for the standard he sets 
is so high that, as Emerson says, it ac- 
cuses our way of living, and so we dislike 
and think ill of the man who shows us our 
shortcomings. 

Carlyle’s position on Frederick is, however, 
perfectly clear. He admired him 
he had a sense of objective reality and was 
guided by it instead of by his prejudices or 
his vanity. To perceive facts and to 
guided by them was Carlyle’s conception 
of virtue; to see the world through a 
torting lens of ignorance, prejudice, or van- 
ity was his idea of vice. Frederick, cynic and 
materialist though he was, was not deluded 
by his egotism into overestimating himself 
or underestimating the forces against which 
he had to contend, but he saw his position 
clearly and faced it without illusions or 
false hopes. 


because 


be 


dis- 


Now, nobody can maintain that German 
militarism is without illusions or unwar- 
ranted hopes. If ever there was anything 


based on vanity and self-delusion, that thing 
is German militarism, and the way in which 
its prejudices have destroyed all vestige of 
objective thinkinz in what seems to be prac- 
tically the entire German race, is one of the 
greatest wonders of the war. The German 
people may be exhibiting now the respect for 
authority and the patient thoroughness that 
Carlyle so much admired, but the possession 
of these minor virtues would not save it from 
his wrath for committing the major crime of 
being deluded by hopes in 
fiance of fact and reason. 


subjective 


For Nietzsche's philosophy Carlyle’s wrath 
would be still greater, although it is undoubt- 
edly true that his own ideas may have been 
a stimulus to Nietzsche, who has transposed 
and materialized some of them. With Nietz- 
sche, however, the ego is everything, and 
to pamper it is man’s only success; with 
Carlyle our only hope lies in chastening and 
disciplining ourselves so that we shall not 


be deluded or destroyed by the insatiable de- | 
mands of the ego in us. It would be strange, | 


then, even to-day when anything odd or 


striking is likely to be maintained, to contend | 


that Carlyle’s hero, whose power is due to 
his recognition of the limitations of neces- 
sity on the personal will, is identical with 
Nietzsche’s superman, whose strength is de- 
rived from the intensity of his appetite and 
the completeness with which he refuses to 
set any restraints upon it. 
SipNeEY GUNN. 
Cambridge, Mass, November 10. 


ADVERTISING GERMANY. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sm: Mr. Preserved Smith in your issue of 
November 5 states “that English firms 
advertising everywhere that they will send 
‘Germany's infamous proposals’ and other 
partisan literature to any address at nominal 
cost.” I have not myself happened to see 
any such advertisements, but, curiously 
enough, in the very same mail with the Na- 
tion I received a package of reprints of news- 
paper articles each one of which was 
voted to defending Germany and defaming 
the Allies. They were not sent by any one of 
my acquaintance, and from their appearance 
it was evident that they were specimens of 
large issues intended for widespread circula- 
tion. Probably Mr. Smith has not yet re- 
ceived one of these packages, but he may be 


are 


de- 


de- | 
} 
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KATHARINE RSE 


Amberst, Mass., November 9 


COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE 


RECALL. 


THE JUDICIAL 





| To THE Eprror oF Tuk Nation: 

Sir: Your issue of October 22 contained 
la letter from me, dated October 10, wherein 
| was criticised a certain passage in the dis- 
| tributed report of the “Committee to Oppose 
ithe Judicial Recall” of the Ar an Bar 
Association, reflecting (as I ventured to indi- 
| cate) unwisely and unkindly upon Chief Jus- 
| tice Walter Clark of North Carolina. I have 
now been informed by a member of the com 


mittee in question that the objectionable pas- 


was for- 


| sage was modified before the report 
nally submitted Consequently and happily 
| the language quoted in my former letter will 


“Re 
meeting 


port” of the thirty- 
of the 
teach 


not appear in the final 
|} seventh annual ation. 
|! trust the incident of my 
| fellow members that “rights of the minority” 
| ought to be the Ameri tar 
| 

! 


| 
| ASs 


some 


on 
will 
respected in an | 
Association, as well as in the nation at large 


TYRRELL WILLIAMS. 


Washington University Law 8 St. La Octo 

ber SO 
-RESIDENTS AND CONGRESS 
To THe Eprror or Tus NATION: 

Sin: In looking over a table of the party 
livisions in Congress since the Civil War, I 
have noticed several things of ints the 
light of the recent election 

It was recalled, no doubt, by many at the 
beginning of President Wilson’s Administration 





ithat only twice previously since the war had 


the Democratic party obtained a clear majority 


n the Senate—once during the latter half of 
| Hayes’s Administration, and again during the 
lfirst half of Cleveland's cond Administra 
| tion. It is to be noted now that President 
Wilson is the first Democratic President with 
in the same period to have the support of both 
houses during his entire Administration 

It is true, as has been asserted, that the 
party in power has always (since 1869) had 
its majority in the House reduced in the off 
year election. Only on three such occasions, 
however, has the slump been comparable to 


that suffered by the Democrats in the recent 
once in the latter half of Harrison's 
term, when a Republican majority of 7 was 
changed into a Democratic majority of 148; 
again in the latter half of Cleveland's second 


election: 


Administration, when the Democratic majority 
or 94 was turned into a Republican majority 
of 102; and a third time, when in the latter 
half of Taft’s term the Republican majority 


of 47 was perforce exchanged for a Dem 


cratic majority of 66. 
In each of these three 


cases the following 





Presidential election completed the victory of 
the opposition by presenting to it the Presi- 
dency and both houses of Congress. 

Yet the present Administration may draw 
comfort from the fact that in the above three 
cases the waning party, before its débAcle, 
had in each instance lost its control of the 
House at the off election. Only on three oc- 
casions out of twenty-three elections since the 








War has a party failed at a Presidential 


lectior afte holding its control ove 
thing in all 
many of u 
ol 
in 


who is al 


ther chance in the odd 


numbers, 
cyM W IK 
Thk BID FOR SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 
| Korron or Tie Nati 
In the enthusiasm over our opportunity 
t uth American patronage relinquished 
idden Europe, it is perhaps not 
t ifter half-century of high pro- 
t t t it noth is aid of an exorable 
i fact ppea her oticed that 
i rl leli t he od needed by 
< h An ican. and tl ww of any- 
! rape with u " ily second 
ther condition, name that how- 
‘ | heap may be our manufac- 
i tl neans of hipping them, and 
iv | t! desire of South Ameri- | 
them, these people nevertheless 
7 t the wherewithal to buy them 
bs | equal value in products of their own 
dden mation of Europe's sell- 
bull f South American imports 
lo with the case than the sudden 
f Kuroy buyls of the bulk of 
h Am in eX por > It be unlikely 
t \! rik desire or would be per- 
nto debt, or that they will drain 
kl or pawn their watches in order 
tol f can we hope to step in unopposed 
id scores of millions to our sales, unless 
tuke from them approximately equal value 
in purchase 1 
As tl (Central West's immense market for 
eneland manufactures could not exist 
} t the wealth and enterprise of the many 
n manufacturing cities with which New 
I ind must compete no more could South 
Ameri ipproach its recent value as a great 
trade field for 1 if the bulk of its buying and 
hit market disappeared in a blotting out 
of | | I | ivilized trade, in order to 
| f must be willing to let live, 
ant st) ith petitor ecarcely less than 
with tomer rhe former may be as « en- 
thal t! latt in that industrial growth 
vhich alone makes markets Besides, in the 
wat waste of capital and injury to industry, 
can i ale to South Amertea be increased 
In total half so much as our alk to Europe 
mitst mon be diminished? 
it vell, though there ia slight hint at 
re that Government carriage of export 
| | issedi as temporary Whatever the ob 
tions to our paying foreigners from one to 
two hundred millions a year for ocean carry 
ing, we must buy of them either such ser 
ce or something elae, if they are to continue 
buyl of us our two and a half billions of 
ex] t It can hardly be desirable to tin 
for long our yearly half-billion “favor 
ul x t balance, of whose stupendous ag 
f t} last twelve year the amount 
ted in x f old brought in has been 
t two per cent Gror lL. BoLen 
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Literature 


FRANCE’S LITERARY LEADERS. 


| Les Maitres de UHeure (Second Series). By 
Paris: Hachette. 

| Those who do not despair of contempo- 
| rary France, those who wish to believe that 
| she is going through a movement of redin- 
| tegration, should find support for their faith 
in the critical work of M. Giraud. 

Quite consciously a writer of that “young- 
generation” which made its appearance 
l|about 1890, M. Giraud has revealed his in- 
| tellectual bias and the range of his scholar- 
| ship in a long series of substantial studies, 
|including Horace, St. Augustine, Pascal, 
| Bossuet, Chateaubriand, Taine, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Brunetiére. He has brought his ideas 
to bear upon current literature in “Maitres 
d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui” and in the first 
|series of “Maitres de l’heure,” in which he 
| deals with Pierre Loti, Brunetiére, Faguet, 
and Bourget. The volume before 


ier 


Vogzué, 


lus treats of Jules Lemaitre, Edouard Rod, 


Anatole France; and concludes with a 
balance sheet for the literary generation of 
1870. 

M. Giraud represents that virile and whole- 
hearted criticism which the stricter Hedonic 
ect assures us is not “literary.” Primarily 
i critic of ideas, his judgment steadily cuts 
through the book into the life beneath the 
book. In his court, the esthetic is only one 
of many vital questions. His procedure, 
which is sufficiently systematic, is somewhat 
as follows: he exposes, first, the origins of 
a talent in native temperament and external 


influences; he proceeds then, with careful 
attention to chronology and frequent re- 


course to fugitive and uncollected material, 


|to follow the unfolding of that talent and 


to measure its power in the various genres; 
finally, he brings the results of his analy- 
is together to form fixed and distinct 
physiognomy, in which the religious, philo- 
ophical, political, moral, and wsthetic linea- 


a 


ments are strongly illuminated by the light} 


the critic’s own convictions. From the 
individual authors he rises, in the last chap- 
ter of “Les Malitres de l'heure,” to a con- 
sideration of the total personality and char- 
icter of the epoch; analyzes in similar fash- 
ion its origin and evolution; gives it sharp 
compares it with other epochs, 


of 


definition; 
and judges it. 

He is a great admirer of Brunetiére, but 
is also a great admirer of M. Lemaitre; 
far as his critical method is con- 
cerned, he is not distinctively the disciple 
of one of his predecessors. He is in- 
timately acquainted with them all, and has 


and, so 


any 


manifestly striven to absorb and unite the 
characteristic virtues of each. He follows 
Sainte-Beuve in his effort to seize the pe- 


cullar personal qualities of his subject. He 
Bourget in presenting the individ- 
ual author as a representative of the “psy- 


Like Jules Lemaftre 


imitates 
chology” of the epoch, 
Anatole 
emotion 


and 
his 


before a just thought finely 
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turned or a page of exquisite prose; though 
he is not the slave of his sensibilities, he 
reveals his delight too frequently to allow 
any doubt that he has a literary palate. He 
seeks constantly to crystallize his impres- 
sions, as did Joubert, in a single suggestive 
and memorable sentence or phrase. He re- 
sembles Faguet and Brunetiére in his recog- 
nition of the moral accountability of men 
of letters, and in the force with which he 
delivers the reasons for his tastes and opin- 
ions. It is by no means the purpose of 
these comparisons to convey the idea that M. 
Giraud is the perfect paragon of critics; 
they are intended only to suggest that he, 
unlike our chorus of indolent reviewers, has 
taken his profession with sufficient serious- 
ness to become an accomplished master of 
its technique. 

M. Giraud’s leading 
into play in his survey of the maitres de 
Vheure. In fact, they are all involved in 
his elevation of Jules Lemaitre at the ex- 
pense, so to speak, of Anatole France, to 
whom he assigns a position of isolation in 
contemporary France for substantially the 
reasons urged in M. G. Michaut’s recent 
vigorous attack. M. France’s style has its 
merits, but it lacks inevitability—the ele- 
gant pastiche of a man of talent; M. Le- 
maitre has the freshness, the spontaneity, 
the winged grace of genius. M. France is in 
his sympathies hopelessly “eighteenth cen- 
tury’—a son of Voltaire, anointed by 
Renan; M. Lemaitre can enter into the 
spirit of the great age of Louis XIV—a god- 
son of Montaigne, refined by Racine. M. 
France is the derisive enemy of all relig- 
ion; M. Lemaitre has_ recognized the 
strength and splendor of Catholicism. M. 
France is a corrosive critic of all govern- 
ment, though latterly the demagogic mouth- 
piece of Socialism; M. Lemaitre, though a 
political pessimist, has not been a jeering 
outsider or a dupe. M. France is at heart 
an inveterate voluptuary and a moral anar- 
chist; M. Lemaitre has shown himself stead- 
ily friendly to respectable Christian morals. 
“Here,” will cry the esthetic critic, “here 
are all sorts of extraneous matters mired up 
with literature!” To which M. Giraud would 
reply: “Yes: the ideas of which literature is 
both the expression and the inspiration.” As 
for the comparison of M. France with Jules 
Lemaitre, there is in it doubtless something 
of over-emphasis, which at the present time 
may be entirely salutary. Certainly, the au- 
thor of “Penguin Island” has long been court- 
ing and provoking a violent reaction against 
his Weltanschauung and his celebrity. 

M. Giraud is a significant sign of that re- 
action. His own position is that of a well- 
informed and open-minded conservative 
in all things. In religion his sympathies 
are Catholic—shall we say, because Pascal, 
Bossuet, Joubert, Chateaubriand, and Brune- 
tiére were Catholics? or shall we say, be 


ideas are brought 





| 


France, he gives free play to| creetly positivistic, alert to the latest spec- 
ulations of Boutroux and Bergson, and con- 


cause he is convinced that social reorganiza- 
tion must have a firm religious centre? In 
relation to science and philosophy he is dis- 
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vinced of the existence of things which to 


science will be forever unknowable. In 
moral matters he speaks with the accent and 


temper of a Christian humanist: that is to) 


say, with a severe and critical charity, in- 
formed with an 
man nature. Thus he singles out for praise 
Lemaitre’s detection of the intimate con- 
tradiction which lies at the bottom of the 
Socialist dream: “This enticing dream is at 
heart quite natural and quite earthly. It is 
a question of enjoying the earth, and of 
enjoying it to the utmost, by a minimum of 
effort and labor for each. But it is a ques- 
tion also of all enjoying it together equally, 
without aggression by the strong upon the | 
weak. That assumes virtues of charity, tem- | 
perance, and self-restraint, which have never 
had, hitherto, better support than religious 
beliefs. In short, the fulfilment of this pagan 
dream would exact Christian virtues, virtues 
of which the essence is precisely to repudi- | 
ate it.” In politics, M. Giraud is a patriotic 
republican, lending to Socialism an attent | 
ear but no voice. In literature he is a classi- | 
cist, firmly grounded on the ancients and | 
the Grand Siécle, but responsive to the le- 
gitimate charms of the Romanticists and 
intensely interested in the work of his con- | 
temporaries. 

M. Giraud has himself the air of a man 
who has profitably gathered himself togeth- 
er and girt up his loins; and, if he inter- 
prets phenomena correctly, he is in harmony 
with the “new spirit” of France. After a 
period of general spiritual lassitude and 
loose expansion, she has now entered on a 
movement of concentration and purposeful 
energy, which will give the special charac- | 
ter to the literature of the next epoch. The 
literary generation which came to the front 
in 1870 underwent two great formative in- 
fluences: the Franco-Prussian War and the 
works of Renan and Taine. The scientific 
positivism of the period had latent in it both 
the epicureanism of Renan and the stoicism 
of Taine; but the new movement, the neces- 
sity of the hour, has been favorable to the 
sturdier sect, and has left M. France to 
dawdle in solitary splendor over the “feast 
of life.” The progress of the scientific spirit, 
moreover, led logically to the destruction of 
the “religion of science,” and made place for 
the restoration of the higher human values, | 
for expectant skepticism, and for returning 
faith: “We no longer believe in science as 
did the Renans, the Berthelots, and the 
Taines. We do not make of it a ‘religion’; 
we no longer admit that it responds to all | 
our aspirations, and, as Pascal would have | 
said, that it ‘fulfils all our needs’; we no 
longer think that it is the sole genera- 
trix of certitude; and we can no longer 
conceive it the unique type of knowledge 
and the unique rule of action. Please ob- 
serve: we do not deny science; we do not 
declare it ‘bankrupt’; we do not dispute its 
progress. . But we do think that there 
is a multitude of things, and of essential 
things, which elude its grasp: religion, mor- 
als, politics, even philosophy, and art in 
All these things appear to us, 


all its forms. 


adequate insight into hu-| 


commentary nor a hostile attack. 
an 
by a deeply religious Irish Catholic, of the 
‘present condition of the Church in Ireland. 
It is not a cheerful study. 
takes as his central figure an 
of the upper class, naturally religious, and 
impelled towards the priesthood from 
fancy 
local 


without struggle, 
his father—breaking his heart, as it turns 
out—and he is already half-disillusioned as 
to the character of 
which he is to become a member. 
tures of life at seminary 
drawn 


ture 
Hall are hardly more grotesque than Father 
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to speak again in the manner of Pascal, de 
cidedly of ‘another order’; and on the thresh- 
old of each of them we should inscribe, re- 
versing it, the motto of Plato: ‘Let no one 
enter here who is only a geometrician.’ ” The 
political recuperation of France, beginning 


at the same point, has kept pace with, or 
even outstripped, her spiritual recovery. 
From the profound humiliation of the de 


feat in 1871 there have emerged and develop- 
ed through the years a firm loyalty to the 
republic, a desire for solidarity within and 
dignity without her borders, an inspiring 
regret for her lost provinces, and a fresh 
love for the national past. 

It should perhaps be added that M. Gl- 
raud’s book was completed some months be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war. In 
the light of recent events one reads with 
curiously augmented interest his explana- 
tion of the relationship between the Franco- 
Prussian War and the decline of the “relig- 
ion of science.” “The war,” he says, “had 
come to prove by facts that science effects no 
great change in our poor human nature; and 
could ask wherein this Ger- 


we ourselves 


many—so proud of her science, so inadvis-| 


would have treated us 
learned.” 


edly admired by us— 
more harshly if she had been less 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Father Ralph. By Gerald O'Donovan. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
On the paper wrapper of this novel the 


American publishers inform the reader that 


}when it appeared in England a year or 
two ago it enjoyed an immense success 
there. What the reader would really have 


liked to hear about is the kind of recep- 
tion it got in Ireland. 
and 
Church in Ireland have had a good deal of 
jattention from 
ranging from 

ment 
lighter sympathetic 
estant Irish 

Birmingham.” 
in the form of fiction have not been lacking. 


r 


The Irish priesthood 


the general subject of the Roman 
novelists in recent 
the gentle but acute treat- 
late Canon Sheehan to the 
handling of the Prot- 
canon who writes as “G. A. 


Violent anti-clerical tracts 


years, 


of the 


The present writer offers neither an amiable 
This is 
interesting story, and a serious study, 


Mr. O'Donovan 
Irish youth 
in- 


by a fanatical mother. He enters a 
seminary, goes thence to Maynooth, 
ind takes orders in due course. This not 


for he is disappointing 


class of 
The pic- 
and college are 
with unsparing hand, and one 
1opes that there may be a touch of carica- 
about them. Squeers and Dotheboys 


the priestly 
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Tom and his Bunnahone. Nor is the famous 
college at Maynooth represented as any- 
thing better than a breeding-place of big- 
otry and insincere pedantry. But at Bun- 
nahone and Maynooth one finds a figure 
or two, hopelessly discredited or in the 
minority in whom the pure fire of the 
Catholic faith still burns 

So it is when Father Ralph takes up his 
curacy in the parish of Bunnahone. The 
community is crushed under the exactions 
of the priests and the grinding of the pub 
licans and money-lenders with whom the 
priests are in league. The two priests in 
ithe neighborhood who are good men are 
powerless. These men represent two types 
lof virtue. Father Duff is the ignorant but 
whole-souled and faithful minister is 
|people: “I never gave ten minutes to t 
ing about my soul in my whole life 
admits cheerfully. “And if the cate¢ i 
didn’t tell me I had one I would 
know it. But since it does tell me, I k: 
it’s there, and that’s enough. I never k1 
any good come of worrying about it 
Father Sheldon is his opposite, the sensi- 
tive, intellectual, spiritual type, Father 
Ralph’s type, who has clung to the Church 


and must cling to it, in spite of his know 
ledge of physical corruption and iInef 
ficiency. Father Ralph able to 


this; all his attempts to infuse his priestly 


its 


is not do 


office with reality, and to make himself use- 
ful as a citizen, are frustrated by his supert- 
ors. We leave him defeated and unfrocked 
but not destroyed; no longer a priest of the 
visible church, but exultantly free for wider 


experience and service He has not lost hi 
faith, but maintained and broadened It. 
Whatever degree of accuracy may belong 
to it as a picture of conditions, this is a 
book of extraordinary sincerity and force 
The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail By 

Ralph Connor New York: George H. 

Doran Co. 

Long beloved of Canadian romancers, the 
Northwest Mounted Police here furnish 


hero and plot, and their post in upper Sas- 
katchewan the The 
purest stuff of and 
with its Indian its 
of the hardships of Scottish newcomers, its 
depiction of the free and wholesome emo 
tions of pioneers and fighters. Riel’s sec- 
ond rebellion, at the head of the half-breeds 
and Indians of the Northwest, furnishes an 
action well adapted the spirit of the 
novel and to the exhibition of Mr. Gordon's 
special knowledge of the savage and the 
opposed soldiers and settlers. It at times 
approaches the tensity of an exaggerated 
school of Western fiction, as Camp- 
bell, the young mounted policeman, 
is its central figure, single handed, wounded, 


setting story is the 


adventure sentiment, 


encounters, reflection 


to 


when 
who 


and unarmed, vanquishes the chief Copper- 
there other times tendency 
overmuch of the pecullar virtues 
of the men from Glen Garry 

glens. The ethical and religious 
overt or implied, with which the author w 
wont to welght his fiction, Is, 


head; is at a 
to make 
and other 
teaching, 
as 


once how- 





GOS 
ever, banished by open-air quality and va- 
ety of incident 
| ] on’s Career. By Elizabeth Jordan. | 
Harper & Brothers. 
rhose who have wondered what the ex- 
periences of & woman on a morning news- 
paper in New York must be will here find 
them set forth in idealized fashion. The 
story is at first a succession of reportorial 
the oung Catholic girl who 
t heroine has the knack of insinuating 
! pe nality into the sympathies of all 
vhom she meets—city editors, society wo 


leged criminals, authors, and drama- 


until she figures in a mesh of inter- 
related incident Realism, in the best sense 
of that word, is not the story’s strong point; 
the newspaper life of the city suffering less, 
however, than the unhappy ranchmen of 
Dakota, to whom we are introduced when 
May Iverson takes a flying journey West 
to report a famous lecturer The word 
reer” is none too strong to find applica- 
tion, for the heroine conquers a preliminary 
determination to become a nun, writes a 
ud ful play, and marries a rich fellow- 
On the Staircase By Frank Swinnerton. 
New York: George H. Doran Co 
The characters of Mr. Swinnerton’s small 
rele are inclined to introspection, and he 
liows the minds and emotions through 
it realistic set of personal reactions. The 
central figure has obviously stepped out of| 
George Gissine’s gallery, and his tragic ca- 
reer has just that admixture of poetry and 
rdidness which marks Gissing’s work. | 
Adrian Velancourt, a London clerk, makes 
the fundamental mistake of marrying a 
xirl far beneath himself, unable to sympa- 
thize with his tastes and aspirations—the 
identical sub-theme of “The Unclassed.” He 
truggles vainly against harsh worldly cir- 
cumstances and the agony of growing do 
mestic estrangement and dies by his own 
hand ith a serap of Shelley on his lips. 
In Cilesing’s own taste for contrast is the 
parallel pleture of another ménage—a 
household in which an Intellectual youth 
and his sister grow up together, and each | 
rejoices in a successful love affair. The 
cramped and the free, the harmonious and | 
the discordant, alternate from chapter to 


and if the book has no deeper les- 
avoidance of sentimental haste 
comes to 


chapter 
son than the 


and self-indulgence, {ts narrative 


with lif 


i 


close grips 


Archibald Mar 
Mead & Co 


Great af ofr 


New 


The These By 
York Dodd, 
The previous books of Mr. Marshall have 
of family life In the country, 


the hunting family of the Clintons In South 


shall 


been novels 


Meadshire bulking prominently in_ all. 
Their quiet, Trollopean lelsureliness, their 
interest In character or the Incidents that 
reveal character, have won the writer many 


want of really dis- 
He now turns to a 


fri In 
tinguishing 


spite of a 
qualities. 


nds 


The 


study of 


Nation 


clerical life in a small village. 
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ness and dearness with him was never ac- 


The aristocratic rector, the non-conformist | companied by any outward manifestations. 
minister, and the gossiping and unusual | !t would never have come into my head, for 


|edy to the story of county balls, clashes 
| be tween industrial and landed interests, ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and love. The author’s 
|delightful children are for once missing. 


TOLSTOY AT HOME. 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy. By his Son, Count 





Ilya Tolstoy. Translated by George Calde 
ron. New York: The Century Co. $2.50 
net, 

In this volume of scattered memories, 


ranging from trivial accounts of servants in 

the Tolstoy household to intimate revela- 
| tions of confidential talk and correspondence 
between father and son, Count Ilya Toistoy 
shows somewhat of his father’s skill in the 
presentation of familiar, every-day life. His 
tone is admirable; with a filial piety care- 
fully restrained in expression he blends rev- 
erence for his father’s genius and a recogni- 
tion of his faults and foibles. Tolstoy, for 
5 xample, in his youth and middle life show- 
| 





an aristocratic pride of birth sharply 
contrasting with the doctrine of humility 
| that he later developed: 


ed 


When our neighbor. . Bibikof and his 
}son Nikélenka were asked to our Christmas 
tree, we used to take note of everything that 
did that wasn’t “the thing,” and 
used “Nikdélenka Bfbikof” as a 
ourselves, consider- 
ng that there nobody in the world so 
tupid and contemptible as he was. And we 
regarded Nikdélenka in this light because we 
ould that papa regarded his father in 
|the same way. (P. 308.) 


| Nikélenka 
ifterwards 


erm of abuse among 


| 
| 
| was 
| 
| 


see 


| From the rambling narrative one derives 
lthe impression of a personality lovable as 
well as commanding. Tolstoy’s sense of hu- 
more prominent in his daily life 
than in his writings. With his children he 
was a genial playfellow. At a Christmas 
party he acted the part of the bear, and he 
| invented an excellent new game of “Nu- 
| midian cavalry”: 

We 

and quiet 


| mor was 


would all be sitting rather flat 
after the departure of some dull 
visitors. Up would jump my father from his 
lifting one hand in the air, and run 
speed round the table at a hopping 
jyallop. We all flew after him, hopping and 
waving our hands like [sic] he did. We 
would run round the room several times and 
it down again panting in our chairs in quite 
a different frame of mind, gay and lively. The 
Numidian had an excellent effect 
many and many a time. After that exercise 


. hair, 
it full 


Cavalry 


ul sorts of quarrels and wrongs were for- 
wotten, and tears dried with marvellous ra- 
pidity (P. 98.) 


After this it is somewhat surprising to learn 
of his austere bearing even in his own fam- 
ily: 


All of tenderness were entire- 


in 


exhibitions 


ly foreign to him. I say “tenderness” 
contradistinction to “feeling.” Feeling he 
had, and in a very high degree. ... During 


all his Hfetime I never received any mark of 
tenderness from him whatever. Near- 





inhabitants give frequent touches of com-|'"* 





ance, to walk up to my father and kiss 
him or to stroke his hand. I was partly 
prevented also by the fact that I always 
looked up to him with such awe, and his spir- 
itual power, his greatness, prevented me from 
seeing in him the mere man, the man who 
was so pitiable and weary at times, the 
feeble old man who so much needed warmth 
and (Pp. 377-378.) 


Such habitual reserve makes more touching 
Tolstoy’s grief at the death of his favorite 
daughter, Masha: 

He went about, silent and woe-begone, 
summoning all his strength to battle with his 
own sorrow; but I never heard him utter 
a murmur or a complaint, nothing but words 
of tender emotion. (P. 376.) 


The novelist’s penetration and the moral- 
ist’s fervor were shown in his relations with 
his elder sons. “My father’s great power as 
an educator,” Count Ilya Tolstoy tells us, 
“lay in this: that it was as impossible to 
conceal anything from him as from one’s 
own conscience. He knew everything, and 
to deceive him was just like deceiving one- 
self: it was nearly impossible and quite use- 
less” (p. 314). A few words, spoken at the 
right time, became an inspiring force in the 
son’s life. 

As to the later discord in the Tolstoy 
household, and the quarrels between Tol- 
stoy’s kinsfolk and his disciples, Count Ilya 
Tolstoy is wisely reticent. Only a few hints 
allude to the whole story, and these hints 
are generally softened by the omission of 
names. One passage is characteristic: 

My father had good reason for saying that 
the “Tolstoyites” were to him the most in- 
comprehensible sect and the furthest re- 
moved from his way of thinking that he had 
ever come across. “I shall soon be dead,” 
he sadly predicted, “and people will say 
that Tolstoy taught men to plow and reap 
and make boots; while the chief thing that 
I have been trying so hard to say all my 
life, the thing I believe in, the most impor- 
tant of all, they will forget.” (P. 302.) 


The volume is finely printed and is illus- 
trated with excellent photogravures. One 
wonders how the repeated error, Syntdyef 
(for Syutdyef, as on p. 269), escaped the 
attention of the translator in reading proof. 


rest. 


THE ART OF HERALDRY. 


Heraldry in Scotland, including a Recen- 
sion of “The Law and Practice of Heraldry 
in Scotland,” by the late George Seton, 
Advocate. By J. H. Stevenson, Advocate, 
Unicorn Pursuivant. Two vols. Glasgow: 
J. MacLehose; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $25 net. 

The late John Woodward, LL.D., in the 
introduction to his “Treatise on Ecclesiastt- 
cal Heraldry” somewhat bitterly exclaims: 
“Manuals of, and introductions to, heraldry 
have been sufficiently abundant. For the 
most part, compilations from their predeces- 
sors, and showing very little original inves- 
tigation or research, the crambe repetita has 
been dished up ad nauseam: but more ad- 
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vanced treatises . . . dealing more fully 
with particular branches of the subject have 
been few and far between.” Indeed, so few 
and far between have they been that not 
since Woodward's own last work in 1896 
have we had, in English, a treatise at all 
comparable in scholarly importance to the 
recently published “Heraldry in Scotland,” 
by Mr. J. H. Stevenson, Advocate and Uni- 
corn Pursuivant. 

The field of Scottish heraldry is a peculiar- 
ly interesting one, and one very little known 
to foreigners, who, with the seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century folios of Mackenzie and 
Nisbet rarely available, assume, thanks to 
the prevalence of haphazard English man- 
uals, that the practice in Scotland must per- 
force be the same as in the sister kingdom. 
As a matter of fact, Scottish heraldry in gen- 
eral has, since its inception, been regulated 
more punctiliously and, perhaps, more in- 
telligently than has that of any other coun- 
try in Europe. Conserving even to-day the 
finely practical spirit of the earliest shields, 
it seems in its designs rarely to have for- 
gotten the great underlying principle of 
medieval heraldry—arma sunt distinguendi 
causa; and holding fast to the early meth- 
ods of differencing the arms of cadets, it 
has escaped most of the indistinguishable 
trivialities which Menestrier would group 
among his sottises anglaises. If less beau- 
tiful than the heraldry of the French, it has, 
because of stricter oversight, been freer from 
spurious interpolations; if less spirited than 
that of the Germans, it is also less tastelessly 
flamboyant. Furthermore, during the pe 
riod of degradation in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it escaped most of the 
horrors of “landscape heraldry”—to the in- 
fluence of which period we in America owe 
most of our ridiculous State seals. Dugdale, 
writing in 1681, complains of certain Eng- 
lish practices: “Another matter . also 
to be reformed, is the manner of differings, 
which are by the younger Brothers and their 
posterities laid upon their marks, being 
cressants, mollets, etc., and that such little 
ones, as that a man cannot discern them a 
very small distance from him.” The Eng- 
lish theory of differencing, which still per- 
sists, is both so absurd and so impractical 
that it has been, in shields of minor impor- 
tance, well-nigh ignored; until now the aver- 
age English coat, instead of being distinctive 
of an individual, is something more in the 
nature of a clan totem. With the Scottish 
system of differencing the arms of cadets 
by a change of tincture, by the insertion of 
an ordinary or a common charge, by the 
variation of partition lines, etc., the shields 
(although in course of time they lose the 
fine simplicity of the original and often sac- 
rifice that homogeneity of design so charac- 
teristic of the best medigwval heraldry) are 
far more interesting to the herald and far 
clearer to the genealogist than are those of 
any other current use. 








The only completely illogical development 
(and it has escaped many) peculiar to Scot- 
tish heraldry is the invention and prescrip- 
tion, in the case of arms with supporters, of 
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the “compartment.” With the military aban- 
donment of figured shields, the passing of 
the tournament and of heraldic costume, the 
transition from what one may call “field 
heraldry” to “closet heraldry” was _ rapid. 
Eventually, a shield with its ornaments and 
accessories came to be regarded, apart from 
heraldry as architectural ornament, as pri- 
marily an affair of painted or engraved de- 
sign on a small scale. The heraldic officials, 
dealing now almost exclusively with small 
drawings, developed a passion for regulat- 
ing minor details of draughtsmanship which 
either would not have appeared in field her- 
aldry or would have been serenely ignored 
by a medizval herald as unimportant. It is 
natural for an artist in drawing an achieve- 
ment with supporters to place the animals— 
mythological, zodlogical, or human—on some 
more or less decorative base, even if on the 
form of “gas bracket” to which Woodward 
so violently objects. But it remained for a 
Scot to seize upon this base, hitherto a mere 
rhetorical detail of ornament wholly unre- 
lated to anything essentially heraldic, as a 
matter for strict regulation. But with the 
increasingly rapid return of modern her- 
aldry to the sounder principles of the early 
field heraldry, it is not too much to expect 
that even the Lyon Court will ere long aban- 
don its pet peculiarity. 

The late Mr. Seton’s work, “The Law and 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland” (1863), 
marked, as Mr. Stevenson says, an era in 
the literature of the subject. Coming twelve 
years after Planché’s radical little book, 
“The Pursuivant of Arms,” it marked for 
Scotland, as did the latter for England, the 
final abandonment, early heralded by Dal- 
loway, of what Planché calls the “astrology 
of heraldry,” and the application of mod- 
ern methods of critical research, based upon 
“original sources” of archsxological value, 
rather than upon the inner consciousness of 
inspired coach-painters and stationers’ hacks. 
In heraldry by far the most important “orig- 
inal sources” are early heraldic seals; and 
the rapid development of the study of sigil- 
lography during the last half century and 
the publication of hundreds of photographic 
facsimiles and thousands of descriptions of 
crusading and later armorial seals have final- 
ly put at the disposal of the student a wealth 
of data practically inaccessible to the early 
heraldists. Mr. Seton was among the first 
to avail himself of this new material. Mr. 
Stevenson follows him with, however, the 
tremendous advantage of the intervening 
publication of Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s great 
work on the British Museum Catalogue of 
Seals, the completion of Henry Laing’s “De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Scottish Seals,” and, 
in 1904, Mr. W. B. Macdonald’s invaluable 
“Scottish Armorial Seals.” This is but a small 
part of the new sources from which Mr. 
Stevenson has drawn with complete tact and 
soundness of judgment. His own tem- 
per is agreeably judicial: he is unwill- 
ing to go all the way with Planché 
in the latter’s complete reaction from 
the symbolical absurdities of the writers of 





the seventeenth century; and, unlike Dr. 


| freedom 
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Woodward, his compatriot, he is not rest 
lessly indignant over modern official blun 
ders in both taste and scholarship. He 
equable, open-minded, painstaking, and tol- 
erant, an admirable equipment for an herald- 
ic official. As an official, too, he has had the 


is 


freest access to the records of the Lyon 
Court, and his work may, therefore, con- 
fidently be regarded as “authoritative” and, 


in its own field, well-nigh definitive. 


The field, of course, is a very special and 


comparatively small one, and the title of 
Mr. Stevenson’s book in this respect is so 
general as to be misleading. It is unfor- 


tunate that, through fear of confusing the 
two works, Mr. Seton’s title was not retained, 
for it far more accurately describes the re- 
stricted aim of each volume alike. But the 
student of heraldry soon learns to discount 
mere titles. Mr. Stevenson himself occasion- 
ally does this in his citations, to the com- 
plete confusion of the unwary. For exam 
ple, he refers (p. 204) to Woodward's “Her 
aldry, British and Foreign,” (p. 251) to 
“British and Foreign Heraldry,” and (p 
308) to “Heraldry.” <A reader unfamiliar 
with the literature of the subject might well 
fancy that different works were cited. 

Many other titles are quoted with the same 
and variety. And Mr. Stevenson 
loves, for no valuable reason, to revise the 
spelling and the punctuation of the authors 
from whom he quotes in a way that would 
drive a bibliographer distracted. In the 
first three lines (p. 309) of what purporis 
to be a quotation from Dugdale there are 
six variations in proof-reading from the orig- 
inal text. In another passage (p. 339) Dug- 
dale suffers, either through Mr. Stevenson or 
Banks’s edition of 1812, at least thirty-four 
typographical emendations. Edmondson and 
others also undergo similar treatment. It is 
fair to state that in no case is the meantng or 
essential tenor of the text changed: but 
even so, as the variations are based upon 
no consistent principle and are apparently 
fortuitous, they give an effect of 
liness at variance with Mr. Stevenson's fun 
damentally sound scholarship. As a law- 
yer he should realize the value of complete 
textual accuracy, even if he cannot, as a 
bibliographer, feel its charm. An errata- 
slip, if published, would note that on p 
31 the last footnote is wrongly numbered; 
that on the covering slip to plate vil the 
last two descriptions should be transposed; 
that on p. 235, note 7, the reference to the 
B. M. Catalogue of Seals should be 16,175 
instead of as given; that on p. 300, while 
the text refers to a double tressure, the il- 
lustrations unfortunately give a single, etc. 
And while we are on minor matters, any one 
familiar with French book-plates of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries will dis- 
pute the statement on p. 150 concerning 
“shields accolee” that “Very few instances 
of this arrangement are be met with 
either in French or Scottish heraldry.” 

The book as a whole every student of her 
aldry will gratefully welcome. The illus- 
trations are, in general, of high value, and 
the two volumes are beautifully printed. 
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nen. American sleeping-cars are barbarous 
‘I do object to undressing in the corridor of 
a Pullman sleeping-car, and I cannot, not be- 
I a professional acrobat, undress in my 
berth.” (It was an alleged fellow-country- 
man, Mr. Dooley, who questioned the practi- 
cability of taking off one’s clothes while sit- 
on them.) The taking of tips in America 

a paradox, ice to take a tip isto be paid for 


vility The American woman is singularly 
charming, capable, and well dressed Amer- 

1 sheets a hort, American colleges demo- 
ratic—such is the commonpla material of 
Vhich this book is made; but it is by the 
iuthor of “Spanish Gold” and “The Search 
arty,” and is made delightful, for the mo- 
nent, by his characteristic humo 

“The Secret of Louis-Philippe,” by Maria 
Stella, Lady Newborough (McBride, Nast; 
$2.75), is an autobiography, and imparts to 
the confiding reader that the bourgeois King 
was the son of an Italian jail-keeper and his 
wife, changed at birth for the girl baby of 
Philippe Egalité, who needed male issue to in- 
herit the vast estates of his family, let alone 


the throne of France. Lady Newborough’'s 
tory can hardly fail to remind the reader of 
venson’'s immortal “Tale of the Fair Cuban.” 


When her putative father presented to her the 


ste 


elderly English nobleman who was to become 
her husband, “I violently thrust back my in- 
upportable persecutor, looking at him with 
blazing eyes; I abused him, passionately de- 


claring that I would rather endure any plague 
union he offered me; that death it- 

etc. But she married him in the 
next chapter, and after his death she married 


than the 


s¢ — ete 


taron de Sternberg, and neither gentleman 
had a quiet life. And in spite of the trans- 
parent truth of her story, which lacked only 
a link here and there, Louis Philippe con- 
tinued to rule the French, though all men 


could see that he was the living image of the 
ailer of Modigliana. 


“Other People’s Money,” by Louis D. Bran- 
$1 
lealing with the topics discussed by the Pujo 


the time 


leis (Stokes; net), is a collection of essays 


committee at when the investigation 
of the Money Trust absorbed the front pages 
of the There will be a good deal 


that is familiar to readers of newspapers and 


newspapers. 


magazines, who have been made to realize the 


evils of interlocking directorates, the curse of 
big business, and the so-called “financial oli- 
urchy.” Under the title, “What Publicity Can 
Do,” Mr. Brandeis makes a forceful plea for 
publicity in aid of fair dealing. Any excessive 
ee paid to a banker for marketing securities 
the author calls “water,” which he contends 
in be prevented only by requiring a “full 
ire to the investor of the amount of 

rofits and commissions paid.” If this should 
be done, Mr. Brandeis declares the form of un- 
ily acquired wealth known as “excessive 
commissions” would cease. Some of Mr. Bran- 
s characterizations seem sweeping and 
would probably be difficult of proof tut the 
recital is Interestin as most of the author's 
productions are The essays are written in a 
breezy, popular style, and will be certain to 
ittract readers not only of the class who are 


nterested in anything which hits Wall Street, 


it also the more thoughtful students of 
nance, who realize the significance of the 
hangwes that are taking place In methods of 

porate management, and the efforts of 


leral and State authorities to safeguard the 


estment of “other people's money.” 
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From the Wisconsin History Commission 
comes “An Artilleryman’s Diary,” being the 
record of Civil War service in the Sixth Wis- 
consin Battery of that forceful and interest- 
ing personality, the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
of Chicago. As the author states, this work 
presents “a small cross-section of the army 
that freed the slave and saved the Union,” but 
as such it has genuine value, particularly in 
view of the author's subsequent career. Suc} 
individual narratives must furnish the back- 
ground for that great historical interpretation 
of the war for which we are still waiting, and 
in the years to come they will convey to fu- 
ture generations better than anything else the 
real spirit of the men who carried their right- 
eous cause to triumph in 1865. Mr. Jones was 
one of many who sacrificed a university course 
to serve his country just when, “in the dim 
haze of the farmer-boy’s horoscope, the uni- 
versity outline was shaping itself.” “In choos- 
ing his country’s cause he was relinquishing 
forever the hope of the education of which he 
dreamed. But, forty-seven years after the 
campus was ‘dimmed by his tears,’ the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin invested this private of the 
Sixth Wisconsin Battery with the degree of 
LL.D.” Much of the diary tells, of course, of 
uneventful daily routine; but there are many 
striking passages, as, for instance, the story 
of life in the trenches during the siege of 
Vicksburg, particularly interesting reading 
just at this time when hundreds of thousands 
are living in trenches in Europe. Fortunately 
for the Sixth Battery, it did not participate in 
many battles, but had plenty of experience in 
campaigning, none the less. An interesting 
illustration is one comprising three pictures 
of Mr. Jones during his service as a soldier, 
taken in 1862, 1863, and 1864, which vividly 
bring out the transformation of the boy intu 
the man. 





Nearly fifteen years ago Joseph Bédier, the 
successor of Gaston Paris at the Collége de 
France, turned into graceful French prose 
the twelfth century romance of Tristan and 
Iseult. His version was woven of many 
strands. Instead of following closely the more 
nearly complete and courtly form of the story 
that comes to us from Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, he chose to base his rendering on the 
apparently more primitive account contained 
in the fragments of Béroul, completing it, so 
far as possible, in the manner of Béroul him- 
self, with episodes taken from Thomas and 
his imitator Gottfried, and from other sources. 
This charming tour de force has now been 
worthily rendered into English by Hilaire 
Belloc (Dodd, Mead; $1 net). The transla- 
tion, by leaving out bits of conversation here 
and there and a chapter or two near the close, 
has gained in swiftness, and, though it fol- 
lows the simplicity of diction and sentence 
structure which characterizes the original, It 
is not spoiled by the factitious ornament of 
iurchaism. Those who care to read this ear- 
liest and most enduring of modern love stories 
can get it from no better source than this. 
As for the translation of proper names into 
English, it can hardly be said that the hap- 
piest equivalents are found in Ivan for Ivain 
Toot-hold (sic), the name of Tristan's 
hound. 
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Only exceptional qualifications on the part 
of the translator could justify a new version 
of “Beowulf.” We already have, among oth- 
ers, Gummere, Clarke Hall, Child, and Tinker; 
all sound, and each, In ways of its own, excel- 
lent. A better rendering than any of these is 
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no doubt possible, but little in this kind could 
be looked for except from one who added to 
a poetic faculty in nice adjustment with Old 
English idiom the willingness and the ability 
to utilize the results of modern scholarship. 
Mr. Ernest J. B. Kirtlan, to judge from his 
“Story of Beowulf” (Crowell; $1.50 net), had 
no clear call to this high task. Seldom looking 
beyond the pages of Wyatt's edition, itself 
greatly in need of revision, he has, with dili- 
gent plying of the glossary, worked out 
translation all by himself which would scarce- 
ly be creditable a recitation. 
Page after page contains flagrant mistransla- 
tions, such “to the naked deck” for “on 
bearm nacan”; the syntax of a clear and 
striking passage is completely destroyed by 
transforming it into “nevertheless the heath- 
stepper, the strong-horned hart, when press- 
ed by the hounds, seeketh that woodland, 
when put to flight from afar, ere on the hill- 
side, hiding his head, up his life”; 
and even when the rendering is verbally cor- 
rect, there is not a gleam of the literary qual- 
ity of the original. It is to be hoped that 
not many will get their first impressions from 
this thoroughly incompetent translation. 
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By composing “In Dickens's London” 
(Scribner's; $2.50), Mr. Hopkinson Smith has 
gracefully discharged a literary debt. Mod- 
estly, yet accurately, he describes it as “not 
another book about Mr. Dickens, with illus- 
trations by the author, but a book of illus- 
trations, with some explanatory extracts from 
the Master’s text, padded with some experi- 


ences of my own.” This fermula accounts 
for the chief elements of the book. The title 
is not quite enough of a blanket to cover 


chapter v, which digresses to Rochester and 
Gad's Hill, and which includes three charcoal! 
drawings, two reproductions of dispensable 
Dickensiana, and one error in the text (a 
reference to Dartforth, Kent). The real fea- 
ture of the work is the collection of twenty- 
two original drawings by the author. These 
include a half-dozen interiors of the kinds 
of Inn that the Wellers were best acquainted 
with, and two of the Inns of Court frequented 
by Messrs. Perker, Spenlow, Jorkins, and the 
rest of the legal fraternity. There are four 
drawings of buildings in which Dickens actu- 
ally lived or worked, one of the grave in West- 
minster, several which are distinctly miscel- 
laneous, and four—London Bridge, St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, Covent Garden Market, 
and the Thames—which most of all have the 
atmosphere of London in them. To come 
across these plates, admirably executed—es- 
pecially the with St. Mary Overies 
across the river, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
with the Nelson Monument looming beyond 
it—is to come almost uncannily close to the 
tragic lives of such Dickens folk as Nancy 
and Little Em'ly. The text, as a whole, is an 
amiable interweaving of passages from Dick- 
ens which the pictures illustrate, and of Mr. 
Smith’s experiences while making them. 
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Breathlessly we tour with the author of 
“A Winter in India” (Dodd, Mead; $1.75 net), 
and continually we are grateful that he chose 


the only season possible for such a_ whirl- 
wind visit, though little that he saw seems 
to have evaded careful record. Mr. Archi- 


bald B. Spens came to his India well prepared, 
as few British writers do, with a knowledge 


of its later history, particularly the great 
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is not so inclusive as the title of his choice 
infers. Almost exclusively Mr. Spens devoted 
his attention to northwestern India, and as 
far east as the mutiny interest led him. Upon 
American readers not versed in the story of | 
1857 the patriotic enthusiasm of Mr. Spens 


is likely to pall, and a little tedious become 
the author's ambitious efforts at vivid re- 
creation of these stirring historic events. We 
recommend Mr. Spens to return to India and 


a 


apply his gift to the writing of a capital 
novel, particularly of the officialdom under 
whose tutelage he seems to have travelled; 


something rewarding should be the result now 
that Kipling has left the fallow for 
long. Moreover, a diarial record of travel 
is more than often in of revision 
What the author calls his “light impressions,” 
since they half of India, 
have been more welcome in a condensed form. 
Prospective tourists, however, will glean many 
valuable hints for comfortable travel, and an 
itinerary of northwest India that is well 
for a flying visit. 
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To reteil a familiar story with the gusto that 


gift 


goes naturally with a new one is not the 


of every historian, but this quality marks J. 
M. Robertson's “Elizabethan Literature,” one 
of the recent additions to the Home Univer- 
sity Library (Holt; 50 cents net). Some read- 
ers will think that he does Spenser scant 
justice, but his estimates win respect even 


when one dissents from them. His style pul- 
sates with feeling; occasionally it becomes un- 
duly rhetorical, but it is delightfully readable 
The same thing may be said of Edith Sichel's 
which presents that awak- 
ening with something of freshness, 
until it turns from the Italy to 
the bleaker climes of Germany and England 
Even the chapter on the French Renaissance 
But the chap- 
for their 
their accounts 


“The Renaissance,” 
its own 


warmth of 


tends to become catalogue-like. 
ters on Italy are as valuable 
tures of personalities as for 
of The Canon of Westminster 
mars his well-informed little of “Re- 
ligious Development Between the Old and the 
New by forth 
ions religious questions, 


pic- 


movements. 
volume 
Testaments” setting his 
upon current 
ticularly by his surprising advocacy of a re- 
union of church and state. He traces careful- 
and clearly the development of such ideas 
as the kingdom of God and immortality in 
Palestine in the two centuries just before the 
birth of Christ. 
many an ostensibly romantic novel can boast 
is to be found in the pages of Arnold Lunn’'s 
“The Exploration of the Alps.” Mr. Lunn car- 
ries us back to Hannibal, and then unfolds his 
panorama of daring as it exhibited 
on those heights from that day to this, round- 
ing out the of his vol- 
ume with a chapter on The Alps in Litera- 
More technical, but by 
is Dr. Raphael Meldola’s “Chem- 
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The first ten volumes of a new series, called 
“The Pocket Books” (Doran; 50 cents each), 
have appeared. They are handy little publi- 


cations, for 


the 


to he 
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most part reprints of some of 
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monthly. 
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Mutiny Whether not this infiu- 
enced his itinerary, it should be noted that it 
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if Sedan,” by George Hooper. Mr. Kennedy's 
volume purports to relate the momentous 
events from the assassination of Archdu 


| Francis Ferdinand, on June 28, to En; 
Austria on Au 


declaration of war against 


i 


13. He precedes this account with a sketch of 
pertinent diplomatic history from 1903 to 1914 
The book is a useful one, but since it gives 
so much of the important rresponde 
among the capitals in the weeks just pri 

the outbreak of hostilities, the omission of 
all reference to some of the most sign 
documents is puzzling An index would add 


greatly to its value The non-military 


umes of the group are Arnold Bennett's 
“Leonora” and “The Truth About an Aut! 
G. A. Birmingham's “The Search P 
Baroness Orezy's “The Noble Rogue"; J. J 
Bell's “Courtin’ Christina Horace Ar 
Vachell’s “Blinds Down,” and J. kk. Buck: ; 
“Because of Jane.” 

Dr. Ewald Fliigel, head of the department of 


English philology at Leland Stanford, who died 


on November 15, was born in Leipzi (ir 

many, on August 4, 1863, and was a student 
at the Universities of Freiburg and Leipzig, 
1882-8. In 1885 he received the degree of Ph.D 
from Leipzig. Dr. Fliigel had been professor 
of English philology at Leland Stanford Jr 
University since 1892 He was an honorary 
member of the Akadem. Neuphilologische 


Verein, Leipzig; the Verein fiir Neuere Philolo- 


gie, Dresden, and a member of the American 
Philological Association, of the Karly English 
Text Society, the Chaucer Society, and the 
Goethe Gesellschaft, Weimar Among his pub- 
lications were “Carlyle’s religidse und sittliche 
Entwickelung,” 1887; “Sidney's Astrophel and 


Defense of Poesy,” 1889, and “Die nordameri 
kanische Litteratur,” 1907. Professor Flugel's 
death ended his compilation of what was 
known among philologists as the “great Chau- 
cer lexicon,” the plan having been originated 
by the late Dr. Furnivall. The work, which 
Professor Fliigel had elaborated to include Old 
and Middle English words generally, had pro- 


gressed only as far as the letter “H 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
A quite novel exile is that of 
sities of Louvain and Liége, which 


cepted offers of hospitality from Campbrid 


the Univer 


have a 


Belgian students will be welcomed at the 
dinary Cambridge lectures, but the main | 
pose of the entente will be the preservation 
of the identity of the LDelgian universities 
themselves. They will be provided not only 
with temporary accommodation for profs 
30rs and students, but with class-rooms for 
their lectures. The first foundation to pl 
sets of rooms at the disposal of the Roman 
Catholic University of Louvain wa John 
Harvard's college, the traditionally Puritan 
Kmanuel. A separate Cathbridge committ: 
has been organized to provide facilities for 
each of the four faculties of theology, sci- 
ence, philosophy, and law 

William Watson was aggrieved when the 
London Times suggested the other day Henry 
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Newbolt, a Westcountryman, as a 
verson to celebrate in verse the heroic deeds 
of the Yorkshire Regiment In his letter 
f protest, he admitted that Mr. Newbolt has 
written magnificently in he r of British 
naval heroes, but “I have yet to learr he 
vided, “that he has ¢ eT el en to enhance 
vith the lustre of ye t I e of the 
British sold I] tion 
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SHOCK IN SURGERY. 


By George W. Crile and 
William E. Lower. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co. Illustrated. $3 net. 

This book presents the subject of surgical 
shock and the means of preventing it, as 
viewed in the light of Crile’s “Kinetic The 
ory of Shock” and the principle of “Anoci- 
Association.” Dr. Crile’s argument is briefly 
as follows: Every adequate stimulus awak- 
ens an ontogenetic or phylogenetic memory, 
or association, and the nerve mechanism 
evolved by countless similar experiences in 
the life of the individual or his race makes 
appropriate response. To use the au- 
thors’ example, when a barefoot boy steps 
a sharp stone there is an immediate 
discharge of nervous energy in his effort to 
escape from injury. This is not a voluntary 
act, but the result of the experience of his 
progenitors during the vast periods of time 
required for the evolution of his species. 
The stone supplied the phylogenetic asso- 
ciation, and the appropriate discharge of 
nervous energy automatically followed. 
These associations, as in the case of the 
stone, may be injurious to the individual— 
noci-associations; or they may be, as the 
sight of appetizing food, of benefit to the in- 
dividual—bene-associations. All of life, 
therefore, is made up of bene- and noci- 
associations, and the efforts of the individual 
and the race to increase the former and 
decrease the latter represent an attempt to 
reach a state of anoci-association. Thus the 
nocuous effects of cold, rain, and storm are 
met by shelter, clothing, and fire; against 
other coarser environmental influences there 
have been evolved in man adaptive mechan- 
isms excited to activity by mnoci-receptors 
richly implanted in the skin, while against 
other unseen nocuous elements, as the dis- 
ease-producing bacteria, the body has devel- 
oped chemical defences—antitoxins, febrile 
reaction, phagocytosis. Thus an umbrella 
in a rain storm, a man “swatting” a fly, and 
antitoxin in diphtheria are all attempts to 
produce anoci conditions. 

It is difficult to follow the mixture of 
hypothesis, theory, and fact which the au- 
thors employ in an attempt to bring their 
kinetic theory of shock into relation with 
their theory of noci-association. Again the 
argument goes back to prehistoric man. In 
the beginning, man, like the animals, had 
two principal means of defence against the 
dangers (noci) which surrounded him—he 
fought or he ran away. It is, therefore, in 
moments of danger, the motor mechanism, 
through its phylogenetic association with 
injury to the individual, that is responsible 
for discharges of energy. ‘These discharges, 
when intense or protracted, produce the ex- 
treme conditions called “exhaustion” and 
“shock.” In other words, shock is the re- 
sult of the “excessive conversion of poten- 
tial Into kinetic energy in response to ade- 
ate If the response to stimull 


Anoci-Association, 


stimull.” 
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takes the form of obvious work performed. 
as running or fighting, the phenomena ex- 
pressing the depletion of the vital force rep- 
resent physical exhaustion; if no obvious 
work is performed, especially if the stim- 
uli are strong and the expenditure of energy 
rapid, the condition is designated as “shock.” 

Exhaustion or shock, as the case may be, 
may be produced by fear and worry, physi- 
cal injury, infection, hemorrhage, excessive 
muscular exertion, starvation, insomnia, 
and as both exhaustion and shock are ac- 
companied, as the writers assert, by changes | 
in the cells of the brain, the adrenal glands, 
and the liver, it is these cells which they 
consider as the seats of the essential lesion 
of shock—lesion due to the conversion of 
potential energy into kinetic energy at the 
expense of certain chemical compounds 
stored in these cells. 

In support of the various hypotheses which 
the authors have loosely grouped together to 
form their theory, numerous experimental 
investigations are cited, but these, although 
of great value as a contribution to the pa- 
thology of shock, offer no convincing proof 
of the adequacy of the kinetic theory as 
scientific explanation of shock. However, 
from the purely practical point of view, Dr. 
Crile has done a great service for surgery 
by focusing the attention of surgeons on 
the fact that “the exclusion of both traumat- 
ic and emotional stimuli will wholly prevent 
the shock of surgical operations.” This had 
previously been generally recognized by sur- 
geons, but the crystallization of the idea 
through the word “anoci-association” has 
given to the methods of preventing shock a 
significance in surgery which is quite anal- 
ogous to the meaning conveyed by the words 
“anesthesia” and “asepsis.” It is to these 
practical methods of preventing shock—so 
technical as to be of interest only to the sur- 
geon—that the greater part (three-fifths) of 
the book is devoted. It matters little wheth- 
er the theory of anoci-association stands or 
falls; it has served its purpose by attracting 
attention to the need of reducing to a min- 
imum the strain of surgical procedures. 


Owing to the war in Europe the usual in- 
terchange of astronomical announcements be- 
tween the Harvard Observatory and the As- 
tronomische Centralstelle at Kiel, Germany, is 
necessarily suspended. Therefore, all cable 
messages relating to astronomical discoveries 
are sent direct to Prof. E. C. Pickering, ad- 
dressed “Observatory, Boston.” Announce- 
ments received in this way are distributed at 
once throughout the United States and to 
foreign countries, so far as practicable. The 
system and code described in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Harvard Observatory in 1906, 
entitled “Telegraphic Cipher Code,” has been 
in use several years for all dispatches in the 
United States and between Kiel and Cam- 
bridge; and all messages are to be sent in this 
code. 

An entomological book intended altogether 
for popular reading is “Insect Biographies 
with Pen and Camera” (Stokes; $2 net), by 
John J. Ward, F.E.S. Printed in large type, 
filled with excellent and interesting illustra- 
tions, it is written in a style below rather than 
above the level of the layman. 
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“THE OUTCAST.” 


The prettiness and genuine talent of Miss 
Elsie Ferguson are sufficient to convert Mr. 
H. H. Davies's play “The Outcast” from the 
slight affair it essentially is into a piece of 
considerable interest. The tragedy of a mis- 
tress’s life has not the buoyant tradition on 
the American stage which it enjoys in France. 
And even a well-constructed play of this sort 
is bound to seem exotic here. There must be 
an actress of no little charm in order to make 
her part appear at all vital. And even then 
the sympathy of the audience attaches rather 
to her per se than to the réle which she fills. 
Viewed in this light, the performance given by 
Miss Ferguson at the Lyceum Theatre is one 
which touches and charms. 

Of plot there is little. In a fortuitous way 
Miriam comes into the life of Geoffrey on the 
wedding-day of his former fiancée, who has 
rejected him for a nobleman. Her own de- 
spair is nicely mated to his, and from this 
union of sympathy arises a companionship 
which means much to both. But it means 
more to Miriam, who not only loves Geoffrey, 
but cannot down the secret hope that he may 
yet marry her. Unfortunately, Geoffrey clings 
to his first love, a sentiment which is aggra- 
vated by his knowledge that Lady Morgan is 
unhappily married. His disquietude, together 
with Miriam’s growing importunity, at length 
leads to a break between the two. In this 
scene Miss Ferguson gave a fine exhibition of 
quiet but intense despair. In the final act, 
when it is becoming certain that Geoffrey and 
Lady Morgan mean to elope, Miriam enters 
and so affects the noble lady by her stricken 
condition that the latter at once visualizes the 
plight of her well-meaning husband, and de- 
parts chastened and resolved. Whereupon 
Geoffrey, who is starting the next day for 
Buenos Ayres, invites Miriam to go with him 
and insists that he will marry her. Thus is 
morality saved a shock, even if in the process 
the play is brought to a theatric conclusion. 
Mr. Charles Cherry was well picked for the 
part of Geoffrey; especially well did he simu- 
late the réle of the haggard lover. F. 





“THE MARRIAGE OF COLUMBINE.” 


A new dramatic venture, which deserves 
cordial welcome and which we hope may 
achieve success, is the Punch and Judy Thea- 
tre, on Forty-ninth Street, near Broadway. It 
is another of the “little” theatres, which may 
not bring to modern drama the full measure 
of salvation that their more ardent sponsors 
hope from them. They are, nevertheless, 
an encouraging sign of intelligent effort to- 
wards a higher level of drama than is ha- 
bitually provided by the purely commercial 
manager and represent an appeal to a small 
but eclectic public. Not all of these little 
theatres are, in our judgment, a healthful 
influence—there is inherent in them an ob- 
vious peril of exoticism—but they represent 
a movement in the right direction, and out 
of the sum of the experiments may be ex- 
pected to develop some results that are worthy 
of serious attention. 

Certainly the plan and architecture of the 
Punch and Judy Theatre should prove an in- 
spiration to playwrights and actors. Rectan- 
gular in shape and built in the Old English 
style, it recalls the courtyard theatre of the 
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Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan drama. The| banal ending and discover another marriage 


dark timbered ceiling is a concession to mod- 
ern standards of comfort and to the climate 
of New York, and the straight-backed but 
exceedingly comfortable stalls take account 
of the preference of to-day for witnessing 
our dramatic entertainments in a sitting pos- 
ture. The feature of the house is the gallery, 
partitioned into rows of tiny boxes and remin- 
iscent, in general effect, of the courtyards of 
old inns and, in detail, of the stage on which 
those fascinating entertainments of our youth, 
from which the theatre takes its name, used 
to be played. 

The piece chosen for the opening of this 
new house is a light comedy by Harold Cha- 
pin, called appropriately “The Marriage of 
Columbine.” This first play reveals no par- 
ticular “purpose” to which the new theatre is 
to be dedicated, save that of wholesome and 
intelligent entertainment, and if that in- 
deed, all that its promoters aspire to do they 
have sufficient excuse for their enterprise. It 
is a trifle of a good deal of charm and not a 
little constructive skill, and is capably acted 
by a company headed by Mr. Charles Hopkins, 
the director of the theatre, and his wife. The 
story is of the love, unconsecrated by eccle- 
siastical or civil ceremony, of Scaramouche, a 
clown of repute, and Columbine. In the first 
act we find the vagabond family, Scaramouche, 
Columbine, and their three children, staying 
in the George Hotel at Dunchester, “an old 
and respectable town,” as the programme in- 
forms us, whither they have come for the 
circus. All is domestic and blissful: Colum- 
bine the fondest of mothers, the most devoted 
of wives; Scaramouche the most affectionate 
of husbands. Enter then the villain of the 
piece—an ingenious characterization excep- 
tionally well portrayed by Herbert Yost—in 
the person of Alfred Scott, a local printer 
who conducts a small newspaper and has 
come for an interview with the famous clown. 
Scaramouche has to go to the circus, and 
leaves Columbine to be interviewed by Scott 
in his stead. With journalistic eye for “copy” 
he concentrates his attention on the domestic 
life of the family and questions Columbine 
about her first meeting with Scaramouche. In 
the course of cross-examination he elicits the 
fact that “the Scaramouches” have never been 
properly married—Columbine being innocently 
unaware even of the desirability of the pos- 
session of a marriage certificate. Thereupon 
Scott, a mean little soul, of the straitest sect 
of the Pharisees, undertakes to rescue Co- 
lumbine from her life of sin, and, as a pre- 
liminary, introduces to her notice the discom- 
forts of hell fire. 

We need not pursue the plot in detail. Co- 
lumbine, thoroughly frightened, comes to re- 
gard herself as a curse to her entire family, 
and, as a way of escape from sin and its re- 
sulting inconveniences, yields to the impor- 
tunities of Scott, who is amiably prepared to 
sacrifice himself to provide her with a mar- 


is, 


riage certificate and so restore her to re- 
spectability. In the last act the ceremony 
has just been performed, and Scott and 


Coiumbine have come to some furnished rooms. 
Columbine is supremely unhappy, but tries to 
imagine herself consoled by the possession of 
and the of 
a respectable woman, 


certificate assurance 


now 


a marriage 
Scott that 

no longer living a life of sin 
tain goes down, of course, Scaramouche, who 
has been searching frantically for her, enters 
and the has one of horrid 
uncertainty lest the author may perpetrate a 


she is 


Before the cur- 


audience moment 


| mouche, 
' 
Scaramouche, masterful person, merely tears 





| certificate all along in the possession of Scara- 


Happily the fear is groundless; 
up the document that Scott shakes under his 
nose, and takes Columbine home. 

There are naturally many inconsistencies 
and glaring improbabilities in such a story 
the innocence of Columbine, for instance, pass 
es all belief—but on these we need not insist 
overmuch. The play must be accepted as an 
allegorical phantasy, and as such it is full of 
charm, The explanation must be 
tended to cover 
The time of the action is given for us on the 
programme as the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, and it seems a pity that it was thought 
necessary to define it even rather 
vague limits. The total effect of the costuming 
is picturesque, and for this we might readily 


Same exX- 


inconsistencies of costume 


by these 


forgive its periodic vagaries, were a more or! 
less definite date not forced on our attention 
The company, as we have noted, is highly 
efficient and well rehearsed. In the acting and 
enunciation of both Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins 
revealed the supreme value of a Shakespearean 
training. Mr. Hopkins’s Scaramouche is piay 
ed with virility and admirable restraint. Co- 
lumbine is a part of considerable difficulty, re- 
quiring the lightest and most delicate touch, 
and the réle is excellently suited to the grace- 
ful personality of Mrs. Hopkins, who plays it 
with much charm and sympathy. Mrs Louise 
Closser Hale gives a clever interpretation of 
an eccentric character part, that of Mrs. La 
Bolaro, an aged ex-bareback rider, with a too 
Edward Emery is 
friend of the 
George Salamandro. 


and 
parasitic 


impressionable 
good as an amiably 
Scaramouche family, Mr 
The minor characters are well played, but a 
totally false note is struck by Miss Eleanor 
Carey's exaggerated rendering of the part of 
Mrs. Jollings, the landlady in the last act 
The play is excellently staged. Ss. W 
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TROUBADOURS AND OTHER MUSICIANS. 


By Thomas 
New York 


Essentials in Musical History. 
Tapper and Percy Goetschius. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

The Growth of Music. Part II. By H. C. 
Colles. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 4d. 

Trouvéeres and Troubadours. By Pierre 
Aubry. New York: G. Schirmer. 

The Making of Musicians. By T. H. Yorke 
Trotter. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$1.50 net. 


A Guide to the Chassevant Method of Musi 
cal Education. By Marian P. Gibb. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. $1 net. 


Nearly every year brings a new history of 
music. Some are translations from the Ger- 
man or French, but most of them are by 
American writers. The latest is by the 
two well-known educators, Thomas Tapper 
and Percy Goetschius. It has one fault, 
which, however, it shares with virtually all 
the histories of this art. So much that is of 
interest is to be said of music in its early 
stages that the authors are tempted to give 
this period a disproportionate amount of 
space, with the result that too little is left 





for some of the later stages. Thus, in the 
present volume, Orlando Lasso gets four 
pages, Palestrina five, while Grieg, who rep- 
whole country, is disposed of in 
even and Tchaikovsky, admittedly 
the greatest of the Russians, gets only two 
Apart from this, the new history de- 
the praise, especially for 
and usefulness. It appeals to music 


resents a 


lines, 


lines. 
serves highest 


lucidity 
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tunes. The general reader need not be 
afraid of his erudition, for he has the hap- 
py Gallic faculty of hiding it completely, 
and his great enthusiasm for the subject 
proves contagious. An English writer has 
happily characterized this study as “medi- 
wval music without tears”—for the subjects 
are most difficult to discuss. Scholars are 
still waging a world war over them, and 
he who can, like Aubry, present them lucid- 
ly as details in a graphic picture of life and 
society seven and eight centuries ago de- 
serves all the honor a reviewer can bestow. 
In view of the fact that nearly all his 
predecessors treated the troubadours and 
trouvéres simply as poets, Aubry devotes his 
volume largely to showing that in most cases 
they were also musicians. “We do not grudge 
the troubadours and trouvéres their prom- 
inent place in the history of literature, but 
we do claim for them a position no less dis- 
tinguished and legitimate in the history of 
’ They did not take themselves as 
seriously Wagner or Vincent d’Indy in 
being musician and poet both, and they were 
hampered by medizval rhythm, quite 
the elasticity of modern 
but they created tunes which were 
worth while and had an influence on 
evolution of the art of music. Some of them 
How their mel- 


music.’ 


as 


badly 
at 


times; 


variance with 


are printed in these pages. 
odies 
second chapter. The manners and customs 
of the men who sang them are described in 
another chapter, devoted to the jongleurs, 
who took the place of periodicals in bringing 
news in those days. 
lyrical poetry are described and there is a 


| valuable bibliography. 


lovers in general who wish to get a bird’s- 
eye view of the evolution of the art which, 
more than any other, is the absolute crea- 
tion of the human mind. For students it | 
presents many distinct advantages, one of | 
them being eight pages of examination pa-| 
pel et by nine American schools and col- | 
leges, including Harvard, Yale, and Oberlin; 
another, an admirable chapter of twenty- 
four page iving brief characterizations by | 
rank Marling, America’s leading expert in | 
th branch, of the best books on musical 
history, biography, singing and singers, in- 
struments, ete There are chapters on The 
Present Era, on Music in America, and the 
volume is made still further attractive by | 
nearly two hundred portraits and other il- 
lustrations, besides a large number of musi-| 
cal fragments illustrating various phases in | 
the evolution of the tonal art. } 
In} econd little volume on “The Growth 
‘ Musie H.C. Colles considers the age of 
the sonata Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven 
i heros other eminent men of their 
me being treated only casually. There is 
i chapter on the meaning of the word sonata, 
another on the quartet and symphony. The 
introductory section aims to make clear the 
difference in style between Bach's Branden- 
irg concertos and Mozart’s “Jupiter” sym- 
phony The lives of the three composers 
named are told briefly, and there is also an | 
count of opera in Paris and Vienna in the | 
days of Rameau, Gluck, and Mozart. It is| 
cholarly book, which makes its appeal to| 
seriou tudent For illustrations, the au- 
thor reli 


played on the plano. He also has a good word 


and collections of early 


writing 


| 


Medizwval music is not the only kind that 
is often learned with tears. The author of 
“The Making of Musicians,” citing the boy 
in Punch who declares, “There is only this 
horrid music that comes between us, moth- 


er,” admits that the study of this art is 


chiefly on works which may be} not at the present time a joy to the pupil, 


but rather, in many cases, a wearisome task. 
He searches for the reasons why the art is 
so often disliked, and suggests remedies, the 
principal one being that “We must learn the 
‘grammar’ of music, not apart from, but 
through music itself,” just as a child does 
not learn his language from rules, but from 


practice. This is not a new thought, but it 


| is one that needs emphasizing. Unlike oth- 


for the mechanical contrivances for playing | 
music as a great ald in acquiring familiarity | 
vith the sonata literature. “They are only 
pernicious when they are used as a substi- 
tute for personal musical effort.” “Most of | 
the artistic insincerity of the present day 
comes from the abllity to talk about things 
without actually hearing their effect.” 
rhe first volume by Mr. Colles on “The 
(;rowth of Musie” had for its sub-title “From | 
{ roubadour to J. S lach.” We have 
TL before 1 in Invaluable little book de 
voted f to the Troubadours of South 
ern rane and thelr colleagus the Trou 
oft North of Franee It is a transla 
1 good one by Claude Aveling of 
tha econd edition of the monograph of the 
io ( cholar, Plerre Aubry, who died tn 
Iet0O as the result of a fencing accident. He 
lived only thirty-six years, yet so important 
his contributions to our knowledge of 
re problems relating to medimval con 
litior that Dr. Riemann devotes two vol 
of his highly condensed “Musiklex! 


ers who have written on the subject, the 
author thinks it a mistake to teach children 
melody without harmony. He also holds that 
the study of notation should come after, and 
the feeling for music has been 
developed. Educators will find in this little 
book other hints worth pondering in regar« 


not before, 


to the first teaching of music, as well as 
the Instruction of advanced pupils. 
Marian P. Gibb’s “Guide to the Chasse- 


vant Method of Musical Education” also holds 
that children should be taught things rather 
than names. She writes chiefly for those who 
train children, and with the methods she 
idvocates the best results are obtainable, 
children grouped in 
exceeding seven 


are 
six 


when 
not 


he thinks, 


1! classes, or 





the | 


have come down to us is told in the} 


The various classes of | 
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in the earliest stages. Triads are introduced 
as “families” of notes. In this method the 
study of time, which is taken up apart from 
pitch, is invested with a picturesque aspect 
with a view to fascinating the child’s mind. 
The notes are supposed to be birds, which 
fly from pavilions to trees, each bird having 
its own rate of speed in flying. There is a 
good deal of that sort of thing in this book; 
it may seem fantastic, but the assertion is 


made that it brings good results. 
Henry T. FINCK. 


The dedicating of the new Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, which was to have been celebrated 
last August by operatic performances headed 
for two 


by Lilli Lehmann, was postponed 
months, and there was no opera; but Lilli 
Lehmann was heard, nevertheless. She sanz 


Mozart's “Hallelujah” with overwhelming ef- 
|fect, and received an ovation. An English 
version of her fascinating autobiography un- 
der the title, “My Path Through Life,” has 
just been published by the Putnams. 


I'inance 








THE DECLINE IN “REICHSMARKS.” 


| 


The decline in the rate of exchange on 
Germany, which has been in progress since 
ithe beginning of war, has reached propor- 
attract every one’s attention. 

present current for “reichs- 
|marks” express discount of something 
llike 9 per cent. from the “mint par’—a 
| level quite unparalleled in the experience 
of any one now engaged with foreign ex- 
change. 

When war broke out in August, all the 
exchanges were violently disturbed. It will 
be remembered that for a few days there 
was practically no market at all for 
“sterling.” Transactions were made at 
above $6 for the pound for demand bills, 
and “cable transfers” were reported as hav- 
ing been made at over $7. But presently, 
after the first effects of the shock had pass- 
ed away, the sterling rate settled down 
to a level between $5.05 and $5.10, and when 
the “gold pool” was organized it quickly 
receded to below $5. Later, under the 
weight of huge masses of grain bills reflect- 
ing large shipments of wheat, it declined 
ito below $4.90, which, in view of the ab- 
lnormal conditions, may be considered a 
| natural figure. At $5.10 the rate expressed 
ia premium over the mint par of some- 
thing less than 5 per cent.; at $5 the pre- 
mium was less than 3 per and at 
|present figures the premium has entirely 
| disappeared. 

The movements of “francs,” 
| quite so violent as those of sterling, express- 
ed after the outbreak of war substantial 
ipremiums over mint par. Thus’ ex- 
ichange on England and on France moved 
‘in the same direction. Both these nations 
‘are “creditor countries,” and both, at the 
‘inception of war, had large balances in this 
| country on current account. The natural 
‘attempt to draw home these balances caused 


| tions which 
|The rates at 


a 





cent., 


hough not 
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the rise in rates of exchange. In this there | the large increase in holdings reported by the BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
is nothing to surprise the observer, for it; Reichsbank every week. It is quite clear) Bancroft, H. H. History of Mexico. The 


cisely wh igh u -| that the Ge yovernme yet a prac-| ., Dancrost So. 98 net. 
is pre oy at might nat rally be ex-| that the German Government has put a prac sernhardi, von F. Cavalry Doran. $1 net 


los 
pected to happen. }tical embargo upon gold payments for the jtourdon, G. The German Enigma. Dutton 
But Germany is also a “creditor country”|present, and probably to this may be at- ores” kb. France Herself Again. Putnam 
' | eet te 2.50 net 
in the usual acceptation of that term; that! tributed the abnormally low rate for “reichs- Hannay, D. Naval Courts-Martial. Cambrids: 
is, she has an “income” from capital in-| marks” in this market. Nevertheless, the University Press; Putnam. 
vested abroad which amounts to a very| magnitude of the discount is such as to - EK ee ae ee Oe ae 


large sum every year. Why, then, did not/suggest, at least, that something more than) Maurice, Major-Gen., and Others. The Fran- 





“reichsmarks” follow sterling and franes|a merely temporary suspension of gold pay- eae ae — oo $6 — 
, ) ; sansen, FF tussia’s Land of the Future 
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